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For those with taste and the money to indulge it—the Alfa Romeo 
Giulia 8.S. Here’s a 2-seater coupe of immense distinction... with the 
kind of acceleration and road-holding you expect from an Alfa... 
with a 1570 cc, 129 bhp engine and a top speed of over 125 mph... 
with twin choke carbs, disc brakes, 5 forward gears, a wrap-around 
screen and a body shape that says, clearly, , 

‘Bertone’. Expensive? Of course it is! What (F) ALFA ROMEO 
else would you expect a hand-built Alfa to be?P 


Hand built....and decidedly expensive 


The Alfa Romeo Giulia S.S. will cost you £2394.1.3. incl. PT. To arrange a test drive with your nearest dealer, 
get in touch with Alfa Romeo (G.B.) Ltd., 164, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: BELgravia 7746/7/8. 


KEYSTONE 


CHRIS LOVELL 


DAVID BAKER 


COLIN WILSON 


UR SECOND ISSUE KICKS OFF WITH AN 
especially spirited cover—for imbibers 
of such things—a tall, cool Scot on the rocks, 
blended in Benbecula and aged in the rural 
wood. Miss Linda Richie, -doubling as 
Covergirl and Pet-Of-The:Month, makes the 
PENTHOUSE scene in this, her first ever appear- 
ance in print. 

Equally spirited is the first of this month’s 
leading: articles, Drugs And The Creative 
Man, in which contributing editor Colin 
Wilson opens still further the near-fabled 
doors of perception. True to Wilson’s 
penchant for phenomenology, he examines 
the myriad effects of drugs on the creative 
faculties of artists, writers and musicians, 
exploding fallacies and illuminating his own 
theories with data drawn from personal 
experience. 

The Anti-Sex, an arresting probe into the 
historic tissues of mysogyny, was ‘authored 
by R. E. L. Masters, whose definitive works 
in the field of psychosexual literature are 
becoming standards throughout the world. 
The Anti-Sex, soon to be published in the 
United Kingdom as a hardback in_ its 
extended form, is the most authoritive study 
of the sexual and emotional rejection by men 
of women yet undertaken. 

The Collapse Of The English Aristocracy, 
second in our symposia series, is discussed 
with much subjective animation by this 
month’s PENTHOUSE PANEL. An articulate 
group of young aristocrats—Sir James 
Scott-Douglas, Lord Redesdale, Lord Foley, 
Viscount Fielding, Sir John Onslow, Sir John 
Leon and the Hon. Tara Browne—con- 
tribute an inside view of the decline and fall 
of the aristocracy, its special significance in 


SIMON HARTOG 


contemporary life and the periods of trial 
and readjustment that lay ahead. 

By way of contrast, the cool and summery 
prose of H. E. Bates is comfortingly close at 
hand. An evergreen chronicler of the 
English rural scene, Bates is perhaps best 
known for his creation of the Larkins Family, 
whose joyful histrionics first came to light 
in his novel The Darling Buds Of May. As 
a change from such earthy and frolicsome 
fare, we present him here in a somewhat 
different light, telling a bittersweet tale of 
love and naivety in A Girl Called Peter. 

Not so naive, Henry Slesar, one of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s stable of fictive terrorists, adds 
to the contrast by casting a lugubrious eye 
on Crime and how to make it pay. Not The 
Running Type is a story with acute anti- 
social implications; a study in Cops-and- 
Robbers morality at its perverse best. 

Moving on to bigger things in the para- 
bolic teachings of social values, avant-garde 
playwright and contributing editor Norman 
Thaddeus Vane offers his subtopian playlet, 
War Toys. Beneath the satire-thin surface, 
Vane reveals a frightening aspect of the new 
generation that is developing in the shadow 
of the bomb. 

Experimental film maker, critic and asso- 
ciate publisher of a new film magazine, 
Paris-based Simon Hartog conducted this 
month’s PENTHOUSE interview with Miche- 
langelo Antonioni, one of the few newly 
emerging giants of the cinema. Antonioni 
discusses his personal philosophy in terms 
of the interrelationship of art and life, and 
the inner-outer worlds of cinematic reality 
and experience. 

The key that 


decorates PENTHOUSE’S 


ay 


NORMAN THADDEUS VANE 


H. E. BATES 


title page and other points of special interest 
has raised many an uncomprehending eye- 
brow recently, and guessing what lies behind 
its symbolism has become: something of a 
national parlour game. The man responsible 
for this intriguing design is 28-year-old 
artist Chris Lovell, who also created the 
silhouetted panorama of London that 
decorates our View From The Top depart- 
ment. Lovell, who came to England from 
Uganda, is a serious painter (at heart) and 
a regular contributing cartoonist and illus- 
trator to PENTHOUSE, 


“Tiger Lil’’, the ,Tom-Boysome lovely 
who rounds off this month’s second pic- 
torial feature, is a discovery of fashion and 
feature photographer Erie Wilkens. Rum- 
bustious bird-dog Wilkens is widely known 
for exporting similar British goodies to the 
U.S., Canadian and Continental shores. 


‘Alan Reeve-Jones, poet, author, B.B.C. 
broadcaster and permanent PENTHOUSE resi- 
dent, contributes a selection of Ribald 
Rimes, proving that the age of the Bawdy 
Bard isn’t dead. 

Associate editor Jonathan Clements, a 
Cornishman who somehow strayed across 
the Tamar into England, has also become 
a permanent PENTHOUSE resident. His heavy- 
handed anonymity is perhaps best unknown 
for the collecting and editing of material in 
View From The Top. This month Clements 
surfaces with An Underwater Affair—a dank 
study in mermaidian amours which, he 
assures us, should appeal to all those born 
under the sign of Aquarius. 

Now dive.in, and anchor where you will 
in the pages ahead. 
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LADY GERALDINE STRABOLGI 
AN APOLOGY 
In error, Geraldine Lady Strabolgi was named as Social Director of PENTHOUSE in our 
previous issue, Vol. 1 No. 1. 
In fact, Lady Geraldine Strabolgi had and has no connection whatsoever with 
PENTHOUSE nor with the publishers, printers or distributors and took no part in the 
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PENTHOUSE: 


a public statement 


Editorial by R. C. Guecione 


URING THE DELICATE MONTHS OF GESTATION, THE MOMENT OF 
birth and the weeks that followed, many words had been 
written, much had been said and a great deal had been inferred 
about the editorial policy of PENTHOUSE. The following will con- 
stitute our first public statement concerning this policy with reflec- 
tions on the immediate past, the present and the projected future 
and purposes of PENTHOUSE. These are the facts: 

On March 5 of this year in Wells Street Magistrates’ Court, we 
were convicted on 17 counts of sending indecent articles through 
the post. The articles in question were one million pre-publication 
promotion leaflets—250,000 of which had been seized and 
impounded by the Post Office without a warrant and before any 
summons had been served! 

The reasons for this incredible act of censorship were obvious. 
The Home Secretary, the Attorney General, the Director of Public 
Prosecutions and the Post-master General were under sustained 
attack by a small pressure group of otherwise innocuous and 
undistinguished, rank and file M.P.s. The one illuminating feature 
which did distinguish this group, however—bringing its various 
members to the protracted attention of the public—was 
PENTHOUSE ! 

We were an explosive issue. Present-day witch-hunters 
and book-burners, passing absolute judgment on, and setting 
absolute standards for, every level of human behaviour, hissing 
that mental health and intellectual conformity are in agreement 
with the aims of the authoritarian state, feed on precisely the kind 
of suppression exercised in the case of PENTHOUSE. Our search for 
a new morality, our emphasis on nudes and our anticipation of the 
‘sexual revolution’”” was more than the Grundys could resist. 
PENTHOUSE was tailor made for their special brand of surgery—a 
kind of public castration which did not, in fact, come off. 

Extracts from our promotional literature, selected ad lib. and 
taken out of context, were used to describe the editorial credo of 
PENTHOUSE. Few papers either quoted or commented on the fact 
that our first issue promised to contain, ‘‘THE LARGEST COLLECTION 
OF WORLD FAMOUS AUTHORS EVER ASSEMBLED IN ANY SINGLE ISSUE 
OF ANY BRITISH MAGAZINE. AT ANY TIME IN HISTORY,”’—hardly the 
claim of a back-street pornographer out to undermine the morality 
of a nation. 

The trial that took place at Wells Street was the second effort 
on the part of the D.P.P. to bring us to court. Having been battered 
into submission by the public outcry—as voiced by three or four 
Members of Parliament—and later attested to by 17 real-life and 
thoroughly indignant prosecution witnesses out of approximately 
15 million people who actually handled and read our literature— 
the Director’s office was forced to act. 

Summonses were taken out in our name and the hearing was 
originally set for February 2. The PENTHOUSE controversy, which 
had raged daily in the national Press, which provoked repeated 
comment and attack on the floor of Commons, which was reported 
in every communications medium in Britain, debated in universities, 
made the subject of innumerable sermons, aired on television and 
radio through discussion, interview and debate, reprinted in every 
major newspaper throughout the world, including China and 
Russia, reported in such diverse media as the Wall Street Journal, 


Editor|publisher Bob Guccione chatting on camera to interviewer John 
Morgan during B.B.C. PANORAMA discussion on the PENTHOUSE 


“phenomenon.” 


Punch, Izvestia and Der Spiegel, etc., was set to be heard in a 
magistrate’s court presided over by two middle-aged women and a 
man and held in a converted shed in Balham. 

We began to develop the impression that PENTHOUSE—far from 
being the harbinger of moral perdition—was, to the Government 
at least, the sort of thing one sweeps under the carpet—rather more 
for expediency than cleanliness. 

We decided to retaliate by taking evasive action. For four weeks, 
until the day before the trial, we avoided service of the summonses. 
This was accomplished by a series of subterfuges, by peering out of 
upstairs windows and peeping through key-holes every time the 
door bell rang, by answering the phone in a variety of foreign 
accents and having our food and cigarettes dropped through the 
letter-box. We rarely left our house and only then when it had been 
ascertained that the streets were clear. Practically the whole of 
our first issue was put together during this comic-opera period. 
We remained in constant telephone contact with our staff, printer, 
distributor, writers, artists, etc.; none of whom then knew that we 
were in a state of siege. 

On February 1, the day before the Balham hearing, we emerged 
from our embattled survival shelter and accepted servicé. On 
February 2—in as much as technically there was not adequate 
time to prepare our defence—the case was remanded to Wells 
Street (a more appropriate address) and set for March 5 (a more 
convenient time). 

During that same period we continued to mail. In spite of the 
unwarranted postal seizure and the general alert put out to all 
G.P.O. branch and sub-stations we succeeded in getting another 
350,000 brochures into the post. Every branch office in the London 
area was on the lookout for the familiar PENTHOUSE envelope. It 
was war—unofficial, undeclared. The G.P.O. knew what we were 
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doing and made every effort to block us. No warrants were 
produced and no official warning was made. It was as if two com- 
batants, respectful of each other’s dignity and purpose, struggled 
in a kind of ferocious silence. Once we had succeeded nothing 
more was said. The G.P.O. closed an official eye and how we 
actually accomplished this feat has baffled and embarassed them 
ever since. It was an exercise in guerrilla warfare. We were out- 
numbered, out-organised and out-financed, but we had a significant 
advantage—we really believed in what we were doing. 

We were convinced then, and are still convinced that the prosecu- 
tion acted less as a result of its own convictions but more to satisfy 
the growing political and governmental pressure. By confining 
the Penthouse action to magistrates’ court and treating it under 
Section 11 of the Post Office Act, the D.P.P.’s office had substan- 
tially increased its chances of a conviction. In as much as questions 
concerning the dissemination of our promotional literature were 
raised repeatedly in the House of Commons and accusations of an 
otherwise libelous and defamatory nature were made in the smug 
security of parliamentary immunity and later reported verbatim in 
the national Press, we felt that we deserved the right to answer the 
charges in open court before a jury of our peers. By that time 
PENTHOUSE had become a national issue requiring debate and con- 
sideration out of all proportion to the limited, one-man authority 
of a magistrate’s court. 

The fact that we were prosecuted under an act which did not 
give us the right to go for trial by jury is in itself a significant 
aspect of the law at its tactical best. We asked for the matter 
to be dealt with on indictment, believing that a jury, un- 
touched by the pressures of political indignation, would have been 
better able to judge the case on its merits. The prosecution was not 
prepared to take this chance, although the risks, terms of fines, 
costs and possible imprisonment to ourselves were infinitely greater. 
We were prepared to take the gamble in the belief that PENTHOUSE 
was then a public issue, and that by virtue of the intense political 
interest manifested in Parliament, it should be decided by the 
people whose interests Parliament purports to serve. 

As in so many cases, where fear, bigotry and hypocrisy prevail, 
the would-be suppressor will cause to happen that which he fears 
the most. The allegations of pornography and blasphemous muck 
hurled at us from Parliament, the repeated attacks in certain areas 
of the nation’s religious press, and the inevitable and puerile prose- 
cution, caused PENTHOUSE to enjoy a success unprecedented in 
publishing history. Within days of its appearance on the bookstalls, 
PENTHOUSE rose to become the nation’s all-time best-selling glossy 
magazine. It outstripped its celebrated American counterpart by 
more than two to one and left other erstwhile competitors standing. 

This is an achievement for which we cannot reasonably take full 
credit. The credit lies largely with our detractors and our critics 
and particularly with those unenlightened Members of Parliament 
who saw in PENTHOUSE a vehicle for-disseminating their own 
reactionary views—at the obvious expense of proliferating a greater 
demand for the very thing they sought to suppress. 

Our private contribution to the success of PENTHOUSE lies some- 
where between having the courage of our own convictions and faith 
in the knowledge that nobody can tell the British public what to do. 
In the final analysis, as in all forms of democratic government, it 
is the individual who decides, within reason, what he or she will 
or will not read. 

Perhaps the first breath of respectability shuddered across the 
land when Richard Dimbleby’s intrepid Panorama team devoted 
an 11-minute segment of its programme to an investigation of the 


PENTHOUSE phenomenon. Spiked by months of controversy and a | 


tumultuous newstand sale, PENTHOUSE now qualified for the full 
and authoritative attention of the BBC. 

We were interviewed against a background of fair and balanced 
criticism. Two gentlemen from the British Weekly, Messrs. Target 
and Duncan, PENTHOUSE contributor, Sir Julian Huxley (whose 
excellent piece on race hatred appeared in our first issue) and a 
newsvendor from one of London’s street corners appeared with 
us. The two gentlemen representing the British Weekly took the 
view that PENTHOUSE serves up an unreal world of fantasy women 
and masturbatory images. Aside from the obvious reply that our 
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world is real enough, the curious matter of fantasy women and 
masturbatory images becomes clear when one considers the sub- 
jective reasoning and personal prejudices of those with more 
limited objective experience. Whereas we cannot condemn a man 
for his opinions,.we do wish him every prospect of one day dis- 
covering other levels of response to these very real (and very lovely) 
young ladies. 

Another of the typical and rather naive accusations levelled 
against us—particularly on the part of Ann Kerr, M.P.—is that we 
are seeking to make money through our publication. To this we 
plead guilty. We frankly admit to membership in that iniquitous 
conspiracy of publishers who produce magazines for this very 
reason. 

As we have said, much has been written, spoken and inferred 
about the editorial credo of PENTHOUSE. It is now time that we 
said a few words on our own behalf. 

In some areas, particularly those policed by the liquid eye of the 
British Weekly, PENTHOUSE was seen as having precipitated a 
nationwide flood of pornography. Private citizens were requested, 
through the pages of this journal, to write to the M.P.s, the Post- 
master General, the Director of Public Prosecutions and other 
likely guardians of public morality, protesting at the imminent 
publication of PENTHOUSE and all that it was alleged to stand for. 

Overnight, this journal had set itself up as the official, last-ditch 
bastion of British morality. Full-page editorials, articles and letters 
spewed forth the kind of vitriolic, fire-and-brimstone prose to which 
the fragmented, and anaesthetised mind of its readership would 
most likely respond. The British Weekly, driven by an authori- 
tarian vision, and tugging the vegetable intellect of this readership 
in its wake would inevitably—if allowed to succeed—create a kind 
of emasculated, collectivistic man, an abject slave to minority reason, 
free to fill his belly but fettered in mind and spirit. 

All progress has an essential character and direction. Intellectual 
freedom, the most ‘‘progressive” of all democratic privileges, is the 
freedom of direction and choice. But to whom does this choice 
belong? To the individual or to some authoritarian minority which 
purports (as in the case of the British Weckly) to represent and 
serve the best interests of the individual. If the latter, then we must 
know by what authority it seeks to collectivise human thinking. 

For our part, we do not believe in censorship in any form. We 
believe in the inherent right of the individual to practice and apply 
that individuality to the greatest possible extent within the context 
of respect and consideration for every other individual’s privacy. 
Enforced censorship, while politically and legalistically practical, 
perverts the course of normal intellectual growth and inhibits the 
wider development of realistic community standards. 

Censorship is the opposite of education and the great nemesis 
of democracy. Noman is obliged to read that which offends him. 
The assumption that certain people must be protected against 
themselves is not only philosophically naive, but it pre-supposes 
that individual freedom may be, after all, an impractical expression 
of the democratic principle. 

Morality, based upon contemporary community standards, is an 
expression of the needs of that community rather than an axis of 
its limitations. One of the great evils of censorship is that it tends 
to articulate morality as if concepts of human decency in the 
ethical, spiritual, and intellectual sense were matters of legislation. 

The morality of any given community is a measure of its standard 
of behaviour. Social change and the constant evolution of environ- 
mental needs and conditions create new patterns of behaviour not 
necessarily compatible with previous community standards. If the 
old standards become doctrine, particularly through legislation; 
then you have an effect similar to trying to drive a car with the 
brakes on. Christian morality, one of the many areas now under- 
going a shift in social emphasis, is but one example of the way in 
which human behaviour is shaped according to the needs and 
conditions of modern living. 

Today, Britain enjoys a freedom of expression far greater than 
it has ever known before. Times are changing. There is no argu- 
ment about that. A new age, a new morality, an age of intellectual 
enlightenment, of leisure and abundance is gathering shape. It is 
to this age that PENTHOUSE: belongs. 
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What's Nouveau ? 


When our spies on the art front told us that 
examples of Art Nouveau—that stylistic 
folly born of the curious Victorian age— 
were fetching moon-high prices on the 
market, we hailed a taxi and scoured the 
little secondhand shops of Balham, hoping 
to dig up a potential fortune from the dust. 
One junkshop dealer looked us up and down 
before replying: 

“Art who?” 

‘“‘Art Nouveau,” we said. ‘“‘It’s the latest 
rage, the biggest thing to hit the English art 
scene since Mark Rothko. You must have 
some examples of it somewhere. It looks 
like this... .” 

We then launched into a moving impres- 


sion of an Art Nouveau painting; our arms’ 


described undulating curves all over the 
place, sweeping round and round into an 
invisible vortex; our eyes held moist visions 
of curiously garbed damsels, writhing their 
way in and out of highly decorated trees; 
our legs assumed the shape peculiar to the 
distorted calligraphy employed within the 
paintings themselves. It was exhausting 
work, but fun. When we were through the 
dealer looked even more puzzled than before. 

“Who dunnit?” he gasped. 

“Oh, Aubrey Beardsley, Antoni Gaudi, 
Ed Burne-Jones; all the hip lads of the 
19th century. They all had something to 
say and they said it the Art Nouveau way. 
Now, we have a theory that the whole 
movement started with William Blake and 
his merry visions. You’ve seen his kinky 
engravings in the Tate Gallery, of course?” 
The dealer nodded, but we could tell he was 
fibbing. Undaunted, thinking that there just 
might be some valuable Art Nouveau pieces 
knocking around at bargain prices, we kept 
up the flow of conversation: ‘‘Anyhow, the 
whole movement ignited the souls of the late 
Victorians. No Berkeley Square pad was 
complete without a swirly-whirly damsel by 
Beardsley adrip on the wall; no boudoir 
complete without a Burne-Jones, doodle 
above the old four-poster. Even old grand- 


daddy Ruskin fell head-over-spats in love 
with the uninhibited sensuality of it all. 
What’s more, Art Nouveau had repercus- 
sions on other branches of art: on architec- 
ture—consider for a moment Gaudi’s erotic 
shrines!—on sculpture. .. .” 

“And you say it’s coming back?” the 
dealer asked. 

‘“‘That’s it. The whole town’s going crazy; 
up and down Cheyne Walk the locals talk 
of nothing else, and their pockets are heavy 
with money for—” 

“Wait,” cried the dealer, spurred into 
sudden action by the very mention of money. 
“T’ll call the wife, she might be able to help.— 
Beatrice !”” 

Into the room clumped Beatrice, covered 
in dust and mould, a perfect walking model 
for a Gustave Dore engraving. ‘‘Beatrice,” 
the dealer said to her, ‘‘these gentlemen want 
to know if we have any examples of Art 
Nouveau. ... Well, have we?” 

““Art Nouveau?” Beatrice replied. **What’s 
that?” 

The dealer eyed us sadly. 
that again, Son?” 


‘**How’s all 


Suddenly it’s a Suspect! 


“TI noticed he was driving in strict con- 
formity to the Highway Code and was not 
exceeding the speed limit. From this I 
formed the opinion that he was trying to 
avoid contact with the police.” 

—Daily Express. 
Ah, this violent age. 


Who's Screaming ? 


Along London’s Strand lurk dark and evil 
doings, if we are to believe an Olde English 
Shoppe Signe. It unblushingly reads: ‘‘We 
sell finest quality medical instruments; 
scalpels, hypodermic syringes and all sorts of 
forceps. Suitable for enginéers and hobby 
enthusiasts... .” 


Well, it takes all kinds. 


Gloomy Sundays 

“The rector, playing the part of a Dalek, 
and giving a recognisable imitation of that 
creature’s monotone, said: ‘““You must obey 


us or we will destroy you.’’ This device, 
said the rector yesterday, was to point the 
contrast with ‘the real invasion from outer 
space when Jesus came, not to destroy the 
world but to save mankind’.” ' 
The Guardian. 
Spacemen are ace-men, but the vicar is 
quicker? 


Roll Up! Roll Down ! 


“Among the 200-odd Hollywood inspired 
films now being made is one by American 
International with the title: ‘How To Stuff 
A Wild Bikini’..—The Observer. 


We’re more concerned with the tame species. 


Days of Wine and Bloodhounds 


‘““A coastguard expert on cliff-climbing and 
rope work gave a talk yesterday to prisoners 
in Wandsworth Prison on his rescue work.”” 

—Daily Express. 


Give some people an inch, and they'll measure 
it. 


Oh, That Chintzy Silence! 


Just when we all clapped our hands and 
thought the icy gloom that bears the tag 
‘Suburban Blues” was thawing, along trots 
fresh evidence to prove that vice is indeed 
thicker than tea. This daredevil evidence 
came in the shape of the following announce- 
ment on Southern Television: ‘Writer 
Andrew Ewart has made a detailed study of 
the most wicked women in the history of 
the world. He will be discussing their 
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crimes and their depravities in ‘Home At . 


4.30.” 


Incest, anyone? 


Video, Shmideo 


We don’t know much about television, but 
we know what we like to do when we’re 
watching its ignoble glitter. You'll usually 
find us drinking deep of fiery spirits, or 
inhaling on a rusty cigar, or just spreading 
our limbs and behaving like sloths in our 
suburban trees. Women, however, are built 
different. Not for them the idyllic pleasure 
of snoring drunkenly through Kildare’s 
hamfisted butchery, or blowing smoke in the 
eyes of Perry Mason. Nay; active they must 
be, our maidens fair. Of course, we’ve 
always known this deep in our hearts, but 
now we’ve seen the proof in all its glory in 
official print. The London Press Exchange 
have in fact gone so far as to make an 
extensive survey of the scene, and here is 
their table showing what women are capable 
of doing while watching television: 

Knitting/Sewing 

Domestic chores 

Preparing food or drink 

Activity with children 

Eating ane 

Reading or writing... 

Entertaining... 

Ironing 

Other activities 

Don’t know... 


3% 


Let this not go an ear further, but we’ve 
grown rather fond of that vague category 


“other activities’. Only we wish that the 
London Press Exchange would be a little 
more frank at times like this. We’re grown- 
ups, after all. 


What Did Katie Do Last? 

Our hitherto Zen-complexioned brows have 
become riddled with furrows, and the beat 
of our hearts can be clearly heard up and 
down the valleys of the land. All because 
of a film handout we have that tells of a 
striptease dancer in these terms: “This 
athletic 38-21-34 inch strawberry blonde, 
who lives in a bijou Spanish-style house in 
Pimlico, drives a Continental Bentley and 
owns a zoo in Mozambique, is due here in 
two weeks... .” ; 

Re-reading this information the furrows 
on our brows visibly deepen. ... Will she 
discover our lion’s manes are false, and will 
the calorific content of branmash keep us 
alive long enough to... . Don’t miss next 
month’s awe-inspiring instalment, when, with 
true jungle eroticism, we hope dearly to 
enact the lesser baboon’s turgid fertility rites. 


When the Kissing had to Start 

Once more the Daily Telegraph has licked 
the News of the World at its own dicy game; 
recently it reported, tongue way outside 
cheek, that a teenager in rural Wiltshire had 
built a ‘‘snogometer”—apparently an in- 
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strument for measuring the passion content 
of kisses. Upon the vice-heavy scene stole 
none other than the vicar (how do they get 
to know about these games—telescopes?), 
the Rev. J. M. C. Colbourn, of St. Thomas’s, 
Trowbridge. Weighing up the possibilities, 
the vicar said he was “‘absolutely staggered 
by the snogometer, though more by the 
lad’s ingenuity than by fear of a bad moral 
effect.” 


Well, it would have killed Copernicus. 


The Plastic Mystery 


“First time ever in Britain: NUDES on 
REAL ICE!”—What’s On In London. 


Okay, but are they REAL nudes? 


Adonis Unveiled 

“Every time 36-year-old Jack Lee stands by 
his kitchen window he gets the ‘glad eye’ 
from dozens of factory girls. And because 
he is embarrassed at being their unofficial 
pin-up boy, the rating value of his house 
has been cut by £3.”—Daily Express. 


Serves him right for bathing near the window. 


Democracy Adrift 


On the BBC’s late, late show ‘‘Through 
Till Two,” a lady doctor, tongue we hope 
in cheek, advocated for continual sex 
offenders either long-term imprisonment— 
or castration. 


Nick or be nicked? 


Who's Blase? 

Riding high atop the lava of the great 
British moral eruption is vicar-about-town 
the Rev. Charles Bell, who lately laid bare 
his pet theories about driftaway marriages 
inthe News of the World—an appropriate 
place, when you come to think of it, for 
laying things bare. He preached thus: 
“There must be something wrong with their 
marriages if couples want to get away from 
each other for weeks or months at a time. 
With husbands working in town five days 
a week they don’t see much of each other 
anyway.” 

But lo, it appears that the vicar and his 
wife take separate holidays. ‘‘But the cir- 
cumstances are a bit different,”’ he explained. 
“We have three large cats which need 
looking after.” 


Suddenly It’s Saturnalia 


‘‘A man put his arms round the waist of 
someone else’s pretty wife, kissed her on the 
mouth and told her she was a sexy thing. 
Then he also told her, in the clearest possible 
terms, why he had to go out of the room for 
a short while. Shocking? I assure you, this 
was no ill-bred orgy. I believe it was a 
fairly typical 1965 party, given by respectable, 
middle-class people.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


And viewed by a fairly typical 1965 Peeping- 
Tom? 


Wordsworth Revisited 


I wandered lonely as a Strand, 
That’s said to cure all social ills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of plastic daffodils. 
Continuous as the neon lights 
That twinkle down on W.C.1. 
Ten thousand saw I at one peep— 
Melting away in a viscous heap. 


Necrological Madness 


“In his new book, called ‘Galloping On My 
Dinosaur’, Tom Glazer deals not only with 
dinosaurs but with crocodiles and a morally 
objectionable character called The Gimme 
Pig, boldly throwing in words like ‘reconcile’, 
‘singularity’ and ‘paleozoic’ without regard 
for what look-say stage of development his 
young listeners may have reached.” 
Review in the New Yorker. 


—AHell, what about us grown-ups? 


Musical Stares 

‘Most publicised cultural event of the week 
—pop singer P. J. Proby splitting his 
trousers in three successive performances and 
being banned from appearing at all ABC 
and Rank cinemas. The Sun campaigned 
for Proby to go home (by not renewing his 
work permit). Some 18 months ago pop 
singer Heinz split his pants during three 
successive performances. No one made a 
fuss about that.”—The Observer. 


Ah, but we’ve progressed a lot since then. 


Hygiene begins where? 


A dashing couplet of films, noted in the 
austere Guardian of a recent date: “‘From 
the tops of their heads to the tips of their 
toes, they were made for love! ‘THE 
DIRTY GIRLS’... Also ‘GIRL WITH 
AN ITCH’.” 


You’d think they'd have washed in the 
interval. 


Like Sick 

Pardon Me Sir, But Is My Eye Hurting 
Your Elbow?—This is the title of the ulti- 
mate in sick joke films produced by Bob 
Brooks and George Foster and directed by 
Arthur Hiller, the Canadian responsible for 
“The Americanization of Emily”. It is a 
long anti-war sick joke strongly recom- 
mended for its incisive, bitter humour, a 
sort of iconoclast of pacifistic films. 

“Pardon Me Sir, etc.’’, is broken up into 
13 sick segments by 13 American new wave 
writers. 

On the sick list are: Mel Brooks, Godfrey 
Cambridge, Peter Cook, Gregory Corso, 
Allen Ginsburg, Leroi Jones, Arthur Kopit, 
Jack Richardson, Phillip Roth, Robert Paul 
Smith, Terry Southern, Bert Stern and 
Arnold Weinstein. 


PENTHOUSE FORUM 


When we conceived the idea of Penthouse and issued a cool million brochures 
advertising its birth, we little realised the helter-skelter of correspondence we were 
to receive in return. By every post letters came in their hundreds, in their thousands, 
to our offices. They came propelled by every kind of emotion: anger, joy, frustra- 


tion, hope, Puritan indignation, Sybaritic delight, and so on. 


Besides the shoals 


of letters there was concrete evidence of unknown tricksters at play—in one 
memorable parcel we discovered a collection of rare Devon stones, a hefty 10 Ibs. 


worth that came, needless to say, postage collect. 


We also paid, with a smile, 


the postage due on a batch of 48 letters, each of which contained a neat 1/48th 
of a Penthouse brochure. Fortunately the jokers and the irate dissenters were in 
the minority. The overall reaction to our arrival indicated that a magazine of our 
informed and controversial ilk was indeed welcome on the scene, and the vast 
amount of subscriptions substantiated this feeling. 

Below you will find a small selection of the letters we have so far received. In 
the future we shall, of course, welcome correspondence on any subject arising 
from or about Penthouse magazine, and will print a selection every month. 


The Most Reverend Archbishop Lord 
Fisher Of Lambeth 
I watched Panorama last Monday and heard 
you talking about Penthouse. Every adver- 
tiser of his wares is a kind of preacher, 
preaching his own line of good news: and 
as that has been my occupation as Bishop 
and Archbishop for over 30 years, I was 
interested in your preaching; and indeed 
you referred to sin; so we have a common 
term. That being so, may I ask you a few 
questions about your magazine which, I 
gather, was there to promote the naked 
truth not least by portraits of naked girls! 
I have found that whatever else is to be said 
about sex as a topic it need not occupy more 
than a very small proportion of a person’s 
time and attention, and that while it is easy 
to let it occupy more and more and become 
more and more engrossing, to do so distracts 
anyone very seriously from more healthy 
interests. So these are my questions: 

* A person is always under different kinds 
of pressure to increase the intensity and 
extent of the attention which he gives sex. 
Is it your purpose to increase such 
pressure on individuals who read your 
paper? In particular, do you mean to 
encourage him to find physical fulfil- 
ment in masturbation and/or fornica- 
tion? 

. Is it part of your purpose to increase in 
the general mind the kind of disposition 
that regards fornication as a normal male 
indulgence? 

. Is it therefore part of your purpose to 
encourage men to encourage girls to 
accept and to desire fornication as a 
natural and frequent feature of their com- 
panionship with men? 

I hope to discover what it is that you are 
wishing to advertise and whether you regard 
it in some sense good news for the individual 
and for society in general. 

Fisher of Lambeth, 
Trent Rectory, Sherborne Dorset. 


Before answering the three questions proposed 


by Lord Fisher, we would like to comment on 
his assertion that sex, and the attention one 
gives it, ‘distracts anyone very seriously from 
more healthy pursuits.” 

The suggestion that an interest in sex may 
be less healthy than presumably an interest in 
motor racing or stamp collecting forms the 
very basis of the doctrinaire, anti-sexual 
morality of our Christian culture. Any 
Dhilosophy which begins by equating sex with 
sin or abnormality presupposes that sex exists 
at the expense of man rather than as a rational 
extension of his biological, socialand emotional 
needs. To depress the importance of sex— 
allowing for little more than the chemistry of 
procreation—is attendant upon a self-defeating 
fear of life and all that is good and vital and 
necessary to human relationships. 

1. The pressures to which Lord Fisher refers 
are indisputably real but they do not arise 
from such sources as he infers. The very fact 
that such pressures exist is symptomatic of 
the confused social attitudes with which we 
regard sex and no one has done more to 
confuse these attitudes than the Church itself. 

Throughout history, institutional religion 
has helped to shape—not only the laws by 
which we are governed—but, to an even 
greater extent, the patterns of education in 
which our attitudes, personality and social 
identity are developed. 

Any situation in which the natural yearn- 
ings of a man’s soul are brought into violent 
collision with his moral and religious orienta- 
tion cannot help but produce the kind of guilt 
and anxiety which characterises, to such a 
great extent, the pressures of which Lord 
Fisher speaks. These pressures do not 
increase our interest in sex but rather distort 
and intensify the confusion with which we 
regard it. 

Physical fulfilment through masturbation 
and fornication are the private concern of the 
individual. Nothing we could write or say 
about these perfectly normal activities could 
do the psychological harm that moral terror- 
ism has done to past generations of adolescents. 
Masturbation is not a crime. Unless practiced 


in the extreme, it is a natural way of releasing 
excessive emotional energy. In any normal 
situation, sexual expression, whether mastur- 
batory or coital, is a fundamental characteristic 
of the natural, behavioural instincts of man. 
We do not intend to encourage him in seeking 
sexual gratification. We do intend, however, 
in encouraging him to throw off the shibboleth 
of guilt and self-condemnation attendant upon 
such practices. 

2. We have never heard it suggested that 
fornication was anything other than a normal 
male (or female) indulgence. To infer that 
it is otherwise, is to regard the whole of 
humanity and the miraculous continuity of 
life, death and regeneration as the product of 
some unnatural act. Who can infer that the 
very essence of nature is, in itself, unnatural. 
3. We have no intention of encouraging men 
to encourage women to desire and accept sex 
as a natural and frequent feature of their 
relationship with men any more than we intend 
to encourage women to knit or men to play 
poker or children to eat their vegetables. We 
feel that the average, intelligent and well- 
oriented woman of today desires normal sex 
with a frequency compatible to her nature, 
temperament and environmental  circum- 
stances. 

In terms of our own opinion, there is nothing 
unnatural, degrading or perverted in any 
sexual relationship so long as the relation ship 
takes place by mature, mutual consent and 
does not constitute a violation upon the 
privacy of others. Our test of desirability, 
therefore, is whether or not the sexual en- 
counter provides a constructive experience for 
both parties. We believe in a rational, 
humanistic, and responsible sexual ethic—one 
which embraces reason rather than super- 
stition and fact rather than dogma. 

As to what we wish to advertise, we would 
like to point out that no pornographer has 
ever exploited sex as blatantly (or success- 
fully) as the Church—from the standpoint of 
chastity, virginity and prohibitive practices. 
Editorially, we have no master design which 
includes the propagation of any particular 
sexual doctrine or provides for any sweeping, 
anti-social reform. We are bound only to 
encourage the acceptance of sex in its proper 
perspective within the context of contem- 
porary urban life and contemporary social 
standards.—EbD. 


Mystery Street 


Whilst my fiancée and her two young children 
were present your disgusting literature 
arrived through my letter-box. Thinking 
this was a normal circular I gave it to a lad 
of eight years old to open. Can you possibly 
conceive his shock and amazement at what 
he found? I am not a do-gooder with 
prudish ideas in this present day, but what 
you are attempting is beyond the limits of 
decency. If you are going to tell me that 
men enjoy your literature then you are 
admitting the bestial minds of your own sex. 
Michael Horton, 
Luton, Beds. 

Your fiancee and her what? 


Mutual Regrets! 


It will be a lasting regret that I was not 
considered ‘‘normal’”’ enough to receive one 
of your now famous “‘sparkling four-colour 
brochures” and was left to crawl my way 
to the pleasure of Penthouse via newspaper 
reports of court actions, and the local 
newsagent. 

I must have something priceless to hand 
down to my grandchildren and beg you to 
dig out a spare copy of the brochure and 
send it to me. “i 

H. S. Clayton, 
Hunstanton, Norfolk. 
Sorry, Sir, but just can’t oblige. The Court 
Ruling forbids the dissemination of any more 
brochures. We're as sorry about this as you 
are. Those sparklers of ours look like 
becoming collector’s pieces judging by the 
demand from those who missed it.—Ep. 


The Confidence Man 


Received your excellent brochure promising 
literature and beautiful girls. I am sure your 
magazine will be a winner to all those men 
and women who appreciate something that 
is in my opinion clean and wholesome, 
regarding the beauty of the female form. 
Trusting that your magazine will do well in 
the coming years. 
R. P. McManis, 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


Kindly Leave The Country 


You have had the audacity to send me the 
most revolting literature that anyone could 
receive. You are stooping to the lowest 
basic instincts for the sake of filthy lucre; 
this reveals that you are rotten to the core. 
I only wish there was a legislation which 
could have you hounded out of the country. 
Being rotten to the core yourself you seek 
to make others likewise and I utterly forbid 
you to allow any such hellish literature to 
enter any of my offices. 
Mr. H. Barnes, 
Rusholme, Manchester. 
Yes, but can we have the brochure back now, 
please ? 


Stiffen Those Upper Lips! 


I take the strongest objection to sending me 
‘such purile (sic) rubbish through the post. 
This appalling literature is returned here- 
with, and I seek consolation in the fact that 
from your name you are not, at any rate, 
British. Finally, I hope this venture of yours 
is a complete and utter financial disaster to 
you. ; 
A. E. Wise, 
Grimsby, Lincs. 


Retrogressive Days 


I have received your preview of the Penthouse 
magazine which you intend to publish, with 
feelings of loathing and disgust. May I 
point out that it will, if published, certainly 
mark a new stage in English history; not one 
of advance; but one of serious decline. Just 
over 400 years ago another landmark 
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occurred, the printing of the bible in our 
own tongue: and this landmark brought 
prosperity and greatness. Having served for 
six years in the British Army I am certainly 
no prude, but... . 
A. J. Haddow, 
Letchworth, Herts. 
Ah, yes, the days of prosperity and greatness; 
the imperial domination over weaker countries 
. . . the slave-tradinfg. ... Oh, where have 
they fled? 


All Change Here! 


I thank you for your illustrated brochure. 
I hope it lives up to your promising descrip- 
tion. Being a keen collector of sophisticated 
magazines, I get most of my material from 
abroad, and have often wondered why 
grown men shouldn’t be able to get this kind 
of thing from their own publishers. After 
all, the Profumo Affair, ‘‘Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover,” and other fiction have been pub- 
lished; why not magazines? I look forward 
to seeing more of your magazine, and wish 
it well. 
George Macleod, 
Haighill, Glasgow. 
Profumo Fiction? 


Distress, Distress 


I am today in receipt of one of your circulars, 
and I cannot state too strongly the abhor- 
rence it has caused. It was the misfortune 


of my Personal Secretary to open your: 


circular-letter and the ensuing scene was 
both obnoxious and shattering; to subject 
any young lady to occasions such as this, 
is, I put it to you, a practice which, to say 
the least, reflects most unfavourably on the 
initiator. 
K. Levy, 
Marshall St, W.1. 
Whatever happened ? 


Nothing Bard 


Your revolting illustrated leaflet came into 
my hand. As Shakespeare said: ‘““Women— 
help Heaven! Men their creation mar in 
profiting by them.’’ To Shakespeare I add: 
May your publication be a complete failure 
in the interests of men and women every- 
where. 
G. White, 
Melton Mowbray, Leics. 
Shakespeare also said in *‘As You Like It’: 
“Beauty provoketh fools sooner than gold.” 


That's Treatment 


I received with pleasure details af your new 

publication. Penthouse magazine. I think 

that this would be suitable for use in my 

waiting-room; it would certainly take the 
mind off impending treatment. 

Dr. N. D., 

Dudley, Worcs. 


Problems, Problems 


My sincere thanks for your illustrated 
pamphlet, which I find to be of spectacular 


interest. I have always been attempting to 
find a publication like this. There is only 
one problem confronting me: the ruthless- 
ness of the South African censors in the case 
of all magazines being banned if they con- 
tain any kind of nude photography. To out- 
manoeuvre these unsporting gentlemen, I 
enclose herewith a sketch of how to wrap 
Penthouse in a large newspaper. A full set 
of dailies should be folded around this 
packet to give the impression that I receive 
a subscription to these papers every month. 
PEK. 

Walvis Bay, S.W. Africa. 


Unbind That Wardrobe! 
With reference to the pornographic literature 
sent to us in the mail. We would like to 
point out that we are House Furnishers and 
fail to see the connection. 
D. J. Whitcher, 
Bristol, Glous. 


What’s Developing 
I am very pleased and feel privileged that I 
have been chosen to receive literature 
describing your magazine, Penthouse. As I 
am a photographer myself, I can see that 
you have a flair for unusual and beautiful 
photography. I wish your magazine success. 
; , O. Rayner, 
Dagenham, Essex. 


Through A Complex, Darkly 


I take a dim view of your sense of humour 
in sending me your disgusting Penthouse. 
Surely the world is rotten enough without 
you adding to it? I suggest you put your 
so-called talent to a better use in doing a 
good day’s work for the Foundlings of this 
world. As you took the liberty of posting 
your Penthouse to me I shall let you have 
the privilege of paying the postage on this 
letter. 
H. R. Gasnier, 
Southampton, Hants. 
Hope the orphans find you more charitable, 
anyhow! 


Twilight Figures 


We received your despicable publication and 
are doing our best to show you up for what 
you really are—pedlars of vice, working 
secretly. 
H. M. Jones, 
Southampton, Hants. 
Secretly? A million secret brochures? 


The Last Word 


Thank you for the brochure describing 
Penthouse. 1 am very interested in this new 
magazine of yours, but unfortunately it 
won’t go through my letter-box, which is 
only 6 inches wide. The trouble is that the 
postman would try to force it through the 
door and it would become torn ‘and bent. 
Anyway, perhaps you’d care to send along 
the first issue. We'll see how it goes from 
there. 
S. D. Harper, 
_ Manchester, Lancs. 


Re 


the hon. tara browne 
sir james Seott-douglas 
viscount Folio fielding 
sir john Onslow 


THE GOLLAPSE OF THE 
ENGLISH ARISTOGRAGY 


Seven young aristocrats carving their own careers in industry, 


commerce and the arts, discuss the collapse of English 
aristocracy and the shifting emphasis of social power. What 
is their new role in contemporary terms and how does this 
effect many of the traditional ideas underlying Britain’s 
identity? 

Each month PENTHOUSE will bring together a number of 
articulate people to discuss the problems that are affecting 


our public and private lives with incalculable consequences. 
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THE PENTHOUSE PANEL: 


ADRIAN GERALD, LORD FOLEY: 8th 
Baron Foley, Pianist, composer, producer 
and broadcaster; now also actively 
engaged on the Stock Exchange. 


LORD REDESDALE: 5th Baron 
Redesdale, ex-Army officer commissioned 
into the Black Watch and seconded 

to the King’s African Rifles; ex-advertising 
executive and Account Director. Now a 
partner with his wife in Redeclean, has 
industrial interests and a directorship in 
Glenfleet Ltd. 


VISCOUNT ROLLO FIELDING: 
Ex-Account executive with two 
advertising agencies, now Sales Controller 
with Radio Caroline presently forming 
the Caroline motor racing team. Hopes 
to make a profession of motor racing. 


SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: Bt. 
Title dates from time of the Crusades, 
nephew of present Duke of Beaufort. 
Ex-racing driver, ex-restauranteur, ex-film 
producer now journalist, writer, 
scriptwriter, broadcaster and recently 
appointed Special Features Editor of 
PENTHOUSE. 


SIR JOHN LEON: 4th Baronet, title 
originates with the High Sheriff of 
Buckinghamshire, descendant of traditional 
theatrical family on mother’s side, 
grandson of Sir Guy Standing, the actor. 
Sportsman, painter, actor in both theatre 
and films, known internationally as John 
Standing. 


SIR JOHN ONSLOW: Bt. 8th Baronet, 
ex-Naval officer, sportsman, yacht skipper 
and sailing enthusiast, dealer in luxury 
craft. 


THE HONORABLE TARA BROWNE: 
Son of Lord Oranmore and Browne, 
mother is a member of the Guiness family, 
_ Sportsman, racing and sports car 
enthusiast, employee of Lenstreet 
Engineering in Bayswater. 
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PENTHOUSE: Do you recognize a collapse 
. .. not in the traditional sense . . . but in the 
material and hereditary significance of the 
aristocracy ? 

LORD FOLEY: No, I don’t think so. There 
is an element of change, an adapting to 
modern life. You have to face the fact that 
England is a country of many classes; as 
against America, for example. People have 
their own little peculiarities, their personal 
mannerisms and odd ways of life. Take any 
community you like, it is simply a matter of 
human nature. The aristocracy, which I 
suppose is generally identified with an upper 
class, keeps its form like any other minority. 
LORD REDESDALE: Well, what do you 
mean by the aristocracy? There are very few 
families left that can claim to be aristocratic 
any more. Since about 1850 they have 
become—what shall I say—diluted, it was 
completely unrealistic that small groups could 
remain intact without becoming inbred. 
Don’t call it a collapse—call it a change. 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: Col- 
lapse, no; but I agree that there has been a 
tremendous change of circumstance and 
position. To be somewhat reactionary, the 
aristocracy has suffered less change than the 
upper middle class who are frequently con- 
fused with the aristocracy, particularly by 
themselves! 

LORD REDESDALE: Anyway, aristocracy 
really means a group of people who are 
successful rather than the accepted defi- 
nition which is presumably old titled 
families, who need not necessarily be suc- 
cessful in material terms today. 
VISCOUNT FIELDING: I think that the 
main thing is that a lot of people think that 
the aristocracy do sit on their backsides and 
never do a stroke, and when they find out 
that they don’t, they get a bit surprised. But 
on the whole people expect one not to work 
and that if one does a job it’s more of a 
hobby and that somebody with a title can’t 
do a job as well as somebody without one. 
PENTHOUSE: You're getting away from 
the point a bit. Is there any evidence of a 
collapse was the question. : 

SIR JOHN LEON: Yes, I suppose so to a 
certain extent, but I think that collapse is 
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Lord Redesdale 


altogether too strong a word for it. Change 
and reappraisal would be much more ac- 
curate. 

SIR JOHN ONSLOW: I was not aware that 
the aristocracy had any material significance. 
My ancestor, Sir Richard Onslow, 1st 
Baronet, was a Captain R.N. who at the time 
of the Nore Mutiny was languishing (luxu- 
riously, I suspect) in the Fleet Prison, which, 
as everyone should know, was the Debtor’s 
Prison. - 

PENTHOUSE: What place does the aris- 
tocracy have in today’s world in terms of 
privilege, political, economic, and cultural 
influence? 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: Privilege 
probably not so much but in political and 
economic and cultural circles I do not think 
there is any lessening of influence. Mainly, 
though, it must be remembered that the 
positions of influence are no longer so easily 
attained just by being the eldest son of . . . 
etc. Ability is all important, and the fact 
that so many of the top positions in all 
spheres of the country are held by people of 
aristocratic families is a sure pointer that as 
a class they are still very much in evidence 
although there has obviously been quite a lot 
of adaptation to go through. 

SIR JOHN LEON: It entirely depends on 
what they have done to justify the position’ 
they happen to be in at the moment. Almost 
without exception this is true—anyway for 
the younger members of the aristocracy. 
LORD REDESDALE: Surely privilege is 
only justified by the individual’s contri- 
bution? Some of the contributions made by 
members of the aristocracy are very real and 
some are unfortunately not. Politically the 
House of Lords does a far greater service 
than the general public realizes, simply 
because the public are not aware of its 
function. The fault lies in the fact that the 
House of Lords is as bad at Public Relations 
as the Advertising industry itself in presenting 
its own image. Economically the aristocracy 
is much weaker than it used to be because of 
heavy taxation and crippling death duties. 
You might say it is slowly running down 
except for those in industry who still have 
exploitable capital. Until the last war com- 
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merce was thought to be below considera- 
tion, but not any more. There just isn’t 
money enough in trying to make a career of 
the old accepted professions. Culturally its 
contribution is reduced because of this same 
economic slide. 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: I see the 
question of privilege in a different sense. If 
you’ve got a fairly good title, I mean the 
Earl of Something-or-Other, it always looks 
good on headed note paper and that’s what 
a lot of firms still want these days. I think 
it’s a great help. I’ve got ‘The Honourable’ 
on my driver’s licence and it goes a long way 
if I get stopped by the law. I might look a 
bit scruffy driving around in an expensive 
car—and he might say, “‘All right, mate, 
where’d you nick the car?” 

VISCOUNT FIELDING: But people should 
be judged by what they’ve done, rather than 
who they are or what they’re names are 
because it doesn’t matter a damn whether 
someone’s a lord. If he’s a bastard, he’s a 
bastard! 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: An aristo- 
cratic bastard—precisely! In my case I have 
The Honourable, and the Lord and all this 
scribbled all over my driver’s licence on 
purpose. As soon as they see this they say, 
“Oh, frightfully sorry to have bothered you, 
Sin 

VISCOUNT FIELDING: This business 
about the driver’s licence—they either love 
you or hate you. But this again is just 
another reaction to something which, at 
best, is quite intangible, like the term aris- 
tocracy itself. 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: I can recall 
one situation where I was quite definitely 
in the wrong. I was driving a hired car 
which had a sort of tag onit saying that it was 
hired. As you know, you can’t hire a car 
under 21 unless you’ve got special insurance 
which I didn’t have. I certainly didn’t look 
21 and was quite obviously in the wrong. 
The copper got frightfully difficult and said: 
“This is a hired car, isn’t it? Is it your car 
and are you authorized to drive it?’”’ I sort 
of fumbled around and mumbled to myself 
and the inspector looked at my driver’s 
licence and said sort of, ‘‘Carry on.” 


The Hon. 
Tara Browne 


Sir James 
Scott-Douglas | 


PENTHOUSE: What then is your real 
position in the world? What powers do you 
have? 

LORD FOLEY: I would say that as a 
group very little. Why do you think we’re 
any different than anyone else? Any in- 
fluence we may wield stems from our own 
abilities and talents. Alec Home, in my 
opinion, would probably have become poli- 
tically significant at an earlier stage in his 
career had he not been a peer with the res- 
ponsibilities usual to a member of the House 
of Lords. The nature of the work is quite 
different and less in the public eye. I am 
sure Lord Redesdale agrees with me about 
this. The House of Lords is unique in that it 
consists of a pool of specialist knowledge 
available when needed, such as ex-Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer, ex-Admirals to speak 
on naval matters, ex-Lord Chancellors with 
a lifetime of legal experience to contribute 
and so on. These are experts, I say, in many 
ways quite different from certain members of 
the House of Commons. I have always 
spoken about the entertainment industry, 
about radio and television, or else about 
motoring problems. When I have the chance 
I do this because I feel that’s what I’m there 
for. ‘ 

SIR JOHN ONSLOW: Personally, I would 
choose to be led by a man born to leadership 
rather than one who has sweated his way to 
the top from lowly birth. Education is an 
essential part of political leadership. That 
is why it’s a mildly horrifying thought to 
consider that Russia and the U.S.A., two 
basically uneducated nations, control the 
nuclear button-pressing. 

The aristocracy have never been closely 
allied to economics. Today they probably 
have closer links than ever before. This 
stems from the ‘bucket-shop’ days of the 
twenties, when the titled, but vaguely im- 
poverished gentry found that operators like 
Horatio Bottomley were prepared to pay 
quite lavishly for the use of their names on 
the top of brochures outlining the fortunes 
to be made from buying shares in non- 
existant goldmines. : 

Culture is very distinctly the realm of the 
middle-classes. This large cross-section of the 
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people attend and support various forms of 
the Arts because they believe it is the thing 
to do. The aristocracy attend and support 
the Arts because they derive enjoyment from 
them, and would no more consider it ‘cul- 
ture’ than riding to hounds. 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: In the old 
days the word aristocracy used to mean people 
with titles, boats, large houses, who may 
have had businesses but never got very in- 
volved with them. Nowadays aristocracy 
can be applied to the top people in any 
field. There is an aristocracy in business, in 
the arts, and in sports .. . Stanley Matthews 
shows that. It doesn’t automatically mean 
that because someone does have a title that 
they all come from old families, have large 
houses, and go to public schools. 
PENTHOUSE: It is said that British tradi- 
tionalism serves little more than an attraction 
for tourists . . . that the pomp and ceremony 
and other forcible class-distinguishing fac- 
tors are now thought of as ‘quaint’ progress- 
inhibiting aspects of British life. May we 
have a comment on this? 4 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: The sort 
of question that could only be posed by 
somebody who has very little knowledge or 
appreciation of this country. There was no 
class-distinction in the funeral parades and 
processions of the late Sir Winston Churchill, 
for example. It was an occasion that reached 
into the hearts and minds of people in every 
walk of life in almost every country of the 
world. Produced by a die-hard old aristocrat, 
the Duke of Norfolk incidentally! Obviously 
there are ‘quaint’ things in this country such 
as Stratford-on-Avon which to my mind is 
one of the blackest spots on the whole of 
the British tourist scene, and puts our 
tourist industry in much the same class as 
Pigalle, or the Cote d’Azur — tourist traps 
without the sunshine and good food. 
LORD REDESDALE: But there are a num- 
ber of colourful traditions which retain for 
England a certain character, in the same way . 
that architecture retains a character for a 
country. It preserved a nationalistic identity. 
As with the accordion music of Paris, the 
operas of Italy, we have our tradition and 
are probably the best providers of cere- 
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monial occasions in the world. An instance 
of this was Sir Winston Churchill’s funeral, 
mentioned just now by Jimmy Scott-Douglas. 
These traditions present a very necessary 
national individualism, but this doesn’t mean 
that we should not be a part of Europe. It 
means that within a European union we 
should still keep a national identity. This is 
not a sentimentalism but an economic ad- 
vantage—or in advertising terms, U.S.P. 
(Unique Selling Proposition). Possibly de 
Gaulle goes a bit too far with this sort of 
thing. 

VISCOUNT FIELDING: It was a big 
tourist attraction and had a lot of signifi- 
cance in its day for keeping the people in 
line. It always has been as much an affecta- 
tion of the aristocracy as sixteen secretaries is 
an affectation of the Chairman of the Board 
of some big company. It’s the sort of thing 
that keeps you away, you know, from the 
top man. 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: I think the 
guards are nice to be changing themselves, 
running up and down the hill or whatever 
else they do. I don’t think it’s got anything 
to do with the aristocracy now. I don’t 
think it impresses any people much. 

SIR JOHN ONSLOW: British tradition 
does not exist for the purpose of attracting 
tourists. Pomp and ceremony may be re- 
garded by jealous aliens as ‘quaint’ and who 
would wish to deprive said aliens of their 
opinions or their freedom to express them. 
British tradition will continue to survive not 
only because of or in spite of outside 
criticism but for the reason that those in- 
volved couldn’t care bloody less for anyone’s 
opinion—and quite right too! 

LORD FOLEY: No, I see no sign of this at 
all. Our traditions are as much a part of the 
country as they always were. Also one of 
the main differences between ourselves and 
Americans is that over there you can’t tell 
the difference between a tycoon and a truck- 
driver by the way he talks or dresses and in 
England you can. Until we have a standard 
language for everybody these differences 
will remain. 

SIR JOHN LEON: The truth is that it is 
quaint, expensive, pointless probably, but 
also colourful, splendid, dramatic, beautiful, 
and moving, in many instances 
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PENTHOUSE: Is England, like the United 
States, moving towards a classless society 
wherein different strata are distinguished by 
material wealth and privilege rather than 
‘birth-right’ ? 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: I sup- 
pose it probably is although I think you can 
hardly call the United States a classless 
society. To my mind it is considerably more 
class- and taboo-ridden than we are in this 
country. Everybody is trying desperately to 
work out their pedigree and connect them- 
selves with an old aristocratic European 
family. When you visit there, especially if 
you are English with a title, the welcome is 
really fantastic. I adore being spoilt, mind 
you, so I shouldn’t complain. The real nuts 
over there are the ones who at the begin- 
ning of the party go out of their way to maké 
sure you understand that they don’t give a 
damn if you are ‘Sir’ This or ‘Lord’ That. 
You can be damned sure that before the 
evening is over or the bottle empty he will 
have his arm round your shoulder in boozy 
endearment and be busily disinterring some 
distant predecessor who was a cousin of 
some fairly indistinct or defunct noble. 

SIR JOHN ONSLOW: If an American 
seriously believes that he can attain the 
“highest’’ class in his own land by dint of 
wealth and attainments, he is deluding him- 
self to such an extent that he would stand a 
good chance of winning an action against 
his team of psychiatrists for malpractice. 
The Pilgrim Fathers still have descendants 
who sincerely believe that since circa 1750 
nobody of interest has arrived in North 
America. A society wherein different strata 
prevail cannot, per se, be classless. Material 
wealth has always formed its own class. . . 
and privileges, and always will; but money 
cannot make an aristocrat—silk purses and 
sow’s ears, etc. 
PENTHOUSE: Is England moving towards 
a classless society then? 

LORD REDESDALE: Yes. It is coming and 
is desirable as a fulfilment of the ever im- 
proving standards of living, providing that 
it does not produce an effete attitude and 
total reliance on the Welfare State. We must 
retain a virile approach towards our living in 
a community. We should have a classless but 
not economically classless society, as it is 


wrong to hold back the active to benefit the’ 
idler. 

SIR JOHN LEON: England is certainly 
doing so but I do not personally agree with 
any of you that the position is the same in 
America. There, it strikes me, they are’ 
struggling to do the reverse and institute an 
aristocracy of birth. 

PENTHOUSE: Here’s another question 
then— is the repeated suggestion that im- 
morality is a characteristic of the aristocracy 
true? 

VISCOUNT FIELDING: Well, I think the 
question of morals, particularly sexual 


.decline, is something which is happening all 


through society now, not only attached to 
aristocracy. I think it’s very hard to genera- 
lize on this. The point is that if someone 
with a title is found to be sleeping with 
someone else with a title then this is news. 
But because two students are living together 
in South Kensington nobody cares. 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: I don’t think 
that there are two standards of morals for 
the upper class and any other class. Loose 
morals are not a characteristic of the aris- 
tocracy alone. Anybody who has got a lot 
of money that’s inherited and doesn’t do 
anything has more free time on their hands 
and is therefore more promiscuous. 
PENTHOUSE: Most of the titled young 
people seem to frequent Chelsea and big 
party scenes and rather have this lostness 
which results in this kind of promiscuity. 
VISCOUNT FIELDING: I think public 
schools have something to do with this. 
Boys go to public schools, girls go to public 
schools, till they are about eighteen, where 
their sexual activities are terribly restricted. 
Boys aren’t allowed to look at girls at public 
school. If you do you get thrown out, so 
there’s an awful lot of bottling up and people 
are getting mature earlier, whereas before... 
100 years ago... they didn’t have many sexual 
inclinations at the age of sixteen or so. When 
they come out of school and live in London, 
or any big town, they suddenly find they 
can do what they like and it all goes to their 
heads. After a while it begins to balance 
out. 

PENTHOUSE: Would you say that people 
of lower income brackets who are forced to 
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i DUMB CAN YOU GET!” Captain 
Ernest Fisher said, and slapped the desk 
blotter so hard that the calendar pad danced. 
Hogan, the bright-faced lieutenant of police, 
looked up from the standing files and asked 
a question with his eyebrows. 

Fisher rattled the sheet in his hand. ‘“‘I 
just got a look at this memo that came in 
last week—the one giving the names of 
parolees in the vicinity. It’s got Milt Potter 
listed.” 

“‘Who’s Milt Potter?” 

‘You mean I never told you about him?” 

“No, sit.” 

“Take a look at the °46 file while you’re 
there—under embezzlement. That’s Milton 
Potter, spelled the way it sounds. Bring it 
over and I'll tell you the story.” 

Hogan slid shut the drawer he was 
investigating and obeyed the order. He 
brought the manilla folder to the Captain’s 
desk and flipped the cover to the first entry. 

“Milton Potter,” he said. ‘“‘Age thirty- 
four; single; employment, Metro Invest- 
ment Services, Inc. . . .” 

‘“‘That’s the man,’ Fisher nodded. He 
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leaned back in the swivel chair and put his 
feet on the desk. ‘‘Tamest criminal you ever 
met in your life, or maybe the coolest. 
Walked off with two hundred thousand 
dollars of investors’ money, easy as stealing 
fruit from a pushcart. But now he’s a free 
man.” 

‘“Paroled?” — 

“‘Two days ago,” Fisher scowled. ‘I had 
his release date on my calendar for 12 years— 
and then I don’t watch the memos! But it 
won’t make any difference. Two days, two 
weeks—I got Milt Potter’s number.” 

The Captain lit a cigarette, then put the 
pack in front of him, readying himself for a 
siege of story-telling. 

“It happened back in March of 1946. I 
was a looie like you then, and maybe even 
more of an eager beaver than you are now. 
I got called in when the Metro Investment 
discovered the shortage, but I didn’t have 
any work to do. Milt Potter did it for me. 

‘Potter was a funny guy. He was short 
and kind of owlish-looking, with sad brown 
eyes like a cocker spaniel. He had worked 
for Metro Services since he got out of 


college, a total of 13 years, and he was still 
making only 60 bucks a week. He had no 
family, and few friends. He was quiet, 
courteous, commonplace, and careful. No- 
body could tell you anecdotes about him, 
or even describe him very well—we found 
that out when he showed up missing. He 
went about his duties without ever com- 
plaining or revealing the secret intention that 
must have burned inside his guts for years. 

“Then it happened. One day Potter 
didn’t report for work and nobody even 
cared very much. But when he didn’t show 
up the next day, somebody thought it might 
be a good idea to call his home and see if 
he had broken a leg or something. There 
wasn’t any answer. They didn’t get really, 
disturbed about it until three days after that 
when Potter was still unreported. It took 
all that time to get suspicious—that’s the 
kind of cookie Milt Potter was. 

‘*Anyway, they finally came to their senses 
and made a quick check of Potter’s books. 
They didn’t even have to call in the auditors 
to determine that something wasn’t on the 
up and up. There were great big obvious 
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holes in Potter’s accounting, and great big 
chunks of money missing, amounting to 200 
grand. Sure, Potter was the last guy in the 
world they would expect it from, but isn’t it 
always that way? 

“So at this point they got real frantic and 
hollered cop. The Chief put me on assign- 
ment, and I went down to talk to them. I 
made a check on Potter and it was pretty 
surprising. He wasn’t at his rooming house, 
and his Mandlady didn’t know his where- 
abouts, but he hadn’t covered his trail worth 
a damn. His clothes and luggage were still 
in the room, and there were travel folders 
all over the place. Obviously, Potter had 
made plans for the money. 


“I figured it wouldn’t be too difficult a. 


task to find him, but I never even got the 
chance to prove myself. I guess maybe 
that’s why I was so upset over the case—the 
son of a gun cheated me out of my first big 
arrest! Because one day after Metro Services 
called in the police, Milton Potter walked 
into the precinct house and gave himself up. 

“Well, maybe that wasn’t so surprising at 
that—a lot of first-timers lose their nerve 
after a job is pulled. But Potter didn’t look 
like a victim of the jitters. He was calm and 
rational, and all he said was, here I am, I 
took the money, do what you have to do. 

*‘T grilled him for hours, but he stayed nice 
and cool all the time. Not cool the way some 
of these hoods you’re dealing with are—a 
respectable kind of coolness. But the one 
point he wouldn’t volunteer any information 
on was the location of the money. He 
clammed up tight every time I mentioned it. 
He was willing to go to jail for his crime, all 
right. But give up the dough? Uh-uh. 

‘Well, I really worked him over—in a 
legitimate way, of course. I told him that he 
was being a patsy, that it meant a 15- or 
20-year stretch for him if he kept up his 
attitude. I told him he would probably get 
off real light if he returned the dough—after 
all, it was his first offence. If he gave back 
the 200 grand, both Metro and the insur- 
ance company would go easy on him. I 
practically promised it. 

“But Milt Potter didn’t see it that way; 
he stuck to his guns. He claimed he had 
taken the money because he thought he 
would get away with it,. then realised he 
wasn’t cut out to be a hunted criminal. He 
couldn’t stand the idea of being hounded for 
the rest of his life—he just wasn’t the run- 
ning type. So he had given himself up. But 
what did he do with the money? That was 
_ adifferent story. He didn’t care a hoot what 
we did to him—just so long as he didn’t have 
to return the loot. That’s the way he wanted 
it, and that’s the way it turned out. 

“The trial was short and sweet. He 
pleaded guilty, and got a 15-year sentence. 

‘*I knew what he was up to, of course, and 
so did everybody else. He was making an 
investment—an investment of his time and 
his freedom in exchange for riches when he 
got out of prison. I guess he was a type that 
didn’t mind prison life too much. He had 
spent five years in the Army during the war, 
and the regimentation suited his personality 


to a T. He liked being told where to go and 
what to do; I tried to convince him that 
prison wasn’t the same thing, but he didn’t 
seem to care. 

“That was back in 46, like I said. Potter 
was a model prisoner from the day he walked 
through the gates. He worked in the library 
most of the time, and did a lot of reading— 
travel books, mainly. He got three years 
clipped off his sentence for good behaviour. 
Well, now he’s got two days head start, but 
it won’t matter.” 

Captain Fisher crushed out his third 
cigarette, and Hogan said: 

‘‘What happens now, Captain? Does he 
get away with the dough?” 

Fisher shook his head sadly. ‘‘That’s the 
tough part. He wouldn’t believe me when 
I told him 12 years ago, but he’s not going 
to profit from his investment. That 200 
grand doesn’t belong to him, even if he 
thinks he earned it by a stretch in prison. 
I’m going to pay him a visit and tell him the 
facts of life.” 

“You mean you're going to see him 
today?” 

“Sure,” Fisher said. “T’ve had this 
appointment for a long time.” 

The address Captain Fisher obtained from 
the parole officials was a boarding house in 
the °20s, not far from Milt Potter’s old 
neighbourhood. 

Potter was in his shirt sleeves when he 
answered the Captain’s knock, and Fisher 
wondered if the dozen years had had so little 
effect on himself as it had on the ex-convict. 
He was still a short, owlish man with sad 
brown eyes, and the only marked inroads 
of time were a few light lines on his face and 
a patch of thinning hair on his head. He 
looked puzzled when he saw the Captain, 
and then distraught when recognition lit up 
his eyes. 

“I’m Captain Ernest 
member me, Mr. Potter?” 

“Of course,”’ Potter said nervously. *‘Come 
on in.” 

“Thanks. I was Lieutenant Fisher when 
we met the last time, Mr. Potter.”’ He took 
a chair near the window and looked around 
the room casually. There was a closed suit- 
case on the wrought-iron bed. 

‘‘What was it you wanted, Captain?” 

‘Just to talk. It’s been a long time, hasn’t 
it?” 

: Yes, it has.” 

‘I understood you did pretty well in 
prison—nobody has any complaints about 
your conduct that I know about. Pays, 
doesn’t it? Getting out sooner, I mean.” 

‘* Yes,”’ Potter said, not looking at him. 
He went to the wash basin and rinsed his 
hands in cold water. 

“I won’t beat around the bush, Mr. 
Potter. I’m here for a reason, and I think 
you know what it is. There’s still a matter 
of 200,000 dollars, and neither the police nor 
the insurance company are going to forget 
it. The fact that you served your sentence 
doesn’t entitle you to the money, no matter 
what you think.” 

Potter didn’t answer. He dried his hands 


Fisher—you re- 


on a thin towel and gazed out of the window 
towards the skyline. In the distance a ship 
blew its horn twice. 

‘“‘There’s no use being coy about it, Mr. 
Potter. It was obvious to everybody what 
your plan was.. You thought you could earn 
that money with your time, but that’s not 
the way these things are done. And I just 
wanted you to know that I’m making it my 
personal duty to see that you don’t carry out 
your plan.” 

Fisher waited for Potter to say something. 
Finally, the parolee turned and answered, 
almost in a whisper. sad 

“You have things all wrong, Captain.”’ . 

“Really?” 

“You have it all wrong about me: I know 
that’s what everybody thinks, but they’re 
wrong. I took that money because I wanted 
it, wanted it very much. I’ve always dreamed 
of travelling round the world, ever since I 
was a little boy, and I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to take the money when it was 
so easily available. But after I took it, I 
realised that I wasn’t the criminal type—not 
in the least.” 

He came over and sat in the chair opposite. 

“I couldn’t bear the idea of being hunted, 
living in fear all the time. Always jumping 
at shadows, always looking over my shoulder. 
Oh, maybe I had some wild idea about 
serving out my sentence and then running off 
with the money when I got out. But that 
would be exactly the same thing—running, 
afraid to live in the open,-unable to enjoy 
any of the pleasures the money would bring 
me. I’m just not made that way, Captain.” 

Fisher stared at him. 

“T thought prison wouldn’t be hard to 
take, and in some ways it wasn’t. But I had 
time to think everything out, and now I know 
what I had to do. So if you want the 
money, Captain, I’m ready to give it back.” 

“You're what?” 

“All I want is to be let alone, Captain. 
All I want is to live in peace. Don’t you 
understand?” 

‘*Then where’s the money?” 

Potter swallowed. 

“Right here—right here in this room.” 

He got up, went to the suitcase on the 
bed, and opened it. It was crammed with 
money. 

The travel agent beamed when the short, 
owlish man walked into the office and said: 


“I’m interested in a round-the-world 
cruise.” 
“Yes, sir!” ; 


‘But I want the best, understand? I don’t 
care about the cost.” 

‘“‘T understand,” the travel agent said. 

Milt Potter sat down, gratefully. The last 
three days had been fatiguing. It had been 
an effort, visiting 20 city banks, signing 20 
different names to 20 withdrawal slips. But 
the task was over, and he had his money. 
It wasn’t a fortune, but it was more than he 
could have saved or even earned in the last 
12, tax-free, all expense-paid years. Eighty- 
four thousand dollars interest, compounded 
over a dozen years on his capital investment. 

© HENRY SLESAR 1956-1962. 
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SIGMUND FREUD 

DEAR SIGMUND, 

Your father and I are very worried 
about you. We’ve been hearing strange 
rumours (I’m sure they can’t be true) 
about your conduct in Vienna. You 
know I’m not an alarmist but papa is 
taking it very hard. 

Is it anything we’ve done? Your 
Papa and I have always tried to give 
you everything. When you said you 
wanted to study medicine we scraped 
and saved and made many sacrifices to 
send you through college. Is it the 
women in Vienna—are you so lonely— 
is sex really so important to you? 

Just try to remember what Uncle 
Max used to say. We don’t always 
mean the things we do . . . life is full of 
hidden pressures and as we are not 
always aware of them they influence 
our actions in curious and often harmful 
ways. These pressures (like the basic- 
drives he always talks about) can create 
all kinds of anxieties and anti-social 
behaviour. 

Search your soul, Sigmund. Try to 
understand and come to grips with the 
inner you. Uncle Max knows all about 
these things and he always warned us 
that you tend to repress too much. Now 
he says (after reading many of your 
letters) that-you’re trying to over- 
compensate where sex is concerned. 

Try to relax more; you’ve got a 
lovely couch in your office. Use it; 
take an hour off each day and just rest. 
Uncle Max thinks you ought to find 
some sort of confidant—someone to 
share your problems with. If you could 
only talk to someone and get rid of 
that tension you’d be a new man in no 
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Uncle Max is just a simple 
farmer, Sigmund, but we’ve never 
known him to be wrong about things 


time at all. 


like this. 
just once. 


Why don’t you try his advice 
Love and Kisses, Mama. 


LOUIS PASTEUR 

Dear Louts, 

Your father and I are very worried 
about you. People have been saying 
some peculiar things about you and the 
work you’re supposed to be doing, and 
you know how sensitive papa is when 
they begin to talk about his little Louis. 
Paris seems such a long way off and we 
feel you need our help. 

Uncle Jacques has brought back his 
usual, distressing news. He says your 
condition seems to be getting worse and 
he was “horrified” at what he saw 
during his last visit to your atilier. I 
know this isn’t really true, Louis, but 
he told your father that you spend all 
your time collecting drops of water and 
that you brag about having the biggest 
collection of drops of water in Paris. He 
also says that you spend hours and 
hours staring at your drops through a 
little black tube. He also mentioned 
something about you saying that you 
had found a whole new world in your 
little drops of water. 

Louis, darling, are you lonely? Why 
don’t you come home where papa and 
I can look after you. We love you very 
much and I’m sure Papa would be very 
happy to help you with your collection 
if you wanted him to. 

Let us know how you are and please 
look after yourself. Eat three meals a 
day and don’t forget what papa said 


DEAR | 
SON... | 


Samuel Coleridge once said that 
the story of the civilised world 
could be traced through the per- 
sonal letters of but a handful of 
men. The following collection of 


Parent/Son memorabilia throws a 
new light on the lives, loves and 
deathless achievements of some of 
history’s most celebrated corre- 
Spondents. 
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about boiling the milk before you 
drink it. 
All my love, Mama. 


SACHER VON MASOCH 

DEAR SACHER, 

What the devil has happened to you. 
For months and months we haven’t 
heard a word. The last time you broke 
your wrist and couldn’t write, the time 
before that you fell down a flight of 
stairs, before that someone ran over you 
with a coach. Why don’t you take 
better care of yourself... you know 
how your mother worries. 

I am very concerned about your 
future. You must settle down to some 
serious work. The pain which your 
silence has caused us and the intense 
suffering to which you have put your 
mother is perhaps the only measure of 
love you will ever understand. 

Remember, son, you only get out of 
life what you put into it. Your mother 
gave birth to you in pain and torment 
and because of you she has been 
suffering ever since. Her love, like the 
love of all good women, can only 
multiply its intensity in these difficult 
and tragic circumstances. In her 
infinite wisdom, your mother has 
learned to return hurt with love and 
torment with devotion. 

I only hope that as you go on in life 
you will learn something of this simple 
lesson. 

Love, Papa. 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 

Dear ALBERT, 

To begin with, your father and I are very 
pleased with your success at the 
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university. Your paper on Relatives 
sounds very interesting but we didn’t 
get too much from your description. I 
can understand a little bit about the 
problems of space, particularly when 
our family is very large and we live in 
a small house, but the business about 
time confuses me—unless it has 
something to do with who gets into 
the bathroom first. 

Papa says you’re doing something 
with atoms. I don’t know too much 
about these things, son, and papa says 
he’s never even seen one. But Rabbi 
Jacobs is very concerned. He says it 
has something to do with nature and 
that if God wanted us to have atoms 
he would have given us atoms. He 
says that atoms are not mentioned 
anywhere in the Bible and that it is 
probably a sin to look for them. 

Please give this whole subject a little 
more serious consideration. You have 
a good mind and should adapt it to 
more important things. Keep up the 
good work on your study of Relatives 
and don’t forget to mention Aunt 
Sarah’s name. I think she would be 
very hurt if you left her out of 
anything you write about the family. 

Your loving Mother. 


ADOLPH HITLER 

Dear ADOLPH, 

We were very pleased with your recent 
letter. I’m glad you have decided to 
leave the Army and take up your old 
trade again. There’s a good future in 
paper-hanging and I’d be proud to 

take you in as my partner. But don’t 
be bitter about your military experience 
—it’s like I’ve always said, if you’re 
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born with money and have good 
family connections you can make an 
excellent career in the Army. People 
like us are not expected to conquer the 
world and, after ail, making corporal 
was quite an achievement. 

I’m afraid I’ve got a bit of bad news. 
Knowing how hot-headed you are 
about these things, I hate to spoil your 
trip home, but you’re only going to 
find out yourself once you get here. 
Mother and I are very upset about it 
but I’m afraid there’s nothing we could 
have done. Your fiancée has left you. 
Two days ago she eloped with the 
landlord’s son. You remember him— 
that little Jewish boy who collects the 
rents. 

I’m sorry I had to tell you this but 
you’re old enough and mature enough 
not to bear a grudge. See you soon. 


Love, Dad. 


CEDIPUS 
Dear OEDIPUS, 
Your mother and I have just about 


given up hope of ever finding you again. 


All of our previous letters have been 
returned marked Gone Away or 
Unknown at this address. This will 
probably be our last attempt to reach 
you. If you ever receive this please 
understand that in my heart I have 
long forgiven you. It is not unusual 
for a small boy to resent his father or 
attempt to compete with him for a 
mother’s affection—no one would take 
you to task for that. 

It’s been so many years now since 
we’ve seen you that I scarce remember 
what you look like. You must be quite 
a young man. Needless to say we miss 
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you very much, particularly your 
mother (you know what mothers are!). 
We both hope and pray that you will 
return to us one day. I don’t mind 
telling you that I’m getting pretty old 
and your mother really needs you. 
She’s still a young woman, Oedipus, 
and if anything happens to me who will 
be left to look after her? You two 
always got along well (you were her 
favourite). She wants you back and 
frankly—in the eyes of the world—it’s 
the only decent thing to do. 

Your loving Father, etc. 


OSCAR WILDE 

Dear Oscar, 

I’m going to be very frank with you. 
Though we can ill-afford it, your 
mother and I had a very good reason 
for sending you away to boarding school. 
You are a young man now and your 
obsessive interest in girls has alarmed 
us both. There is a time and place for 
everything. Normal sexual interest is 
one thing but flagrant womanising, 
particularly without regard to age or 
breeding, is both morally and 
physically degrading . . . especially at 
your age. 

Your school has an extremely fine 
reputation and you will be hard put to 
find anything even remotely resembling 
a girl to distract you. Keep up your 
studies and try to develop that little 
flair for writing. You’ll meet lots of 
nice young boys your own age— 
cultivate their friendship and you'll 
soon see how easy it is to get your 
mind off the opposite sex. 

All our love, Dad and Mother. 
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SIMON HARTOG 

INTERVIEWS ONE OF 
THE CINEMA’S MOST. 
ENIGMATIC MASTERS: 


ANTONIONI 


PETER KEEN 


Michelangelo Antonioni is a unique figure in the remoulding of film-making over the past decade. 
As the director of a stream of internationally acknowledged masterpieces, he occupies, like Picasso, 
a puzzling place in our time. As with all genius, going where no-one has gone before, his work 
divides the public into violently opposed camps: the cognoscenti deafeningly applauding each new 
film, the majority of the film-going public finding each more incomprehensible than the last, mocking 
as they all do the conventions constituting cinematic entertainment. § For the record, Antonioni was 
born in 1912 in Ferrara, a small city not far from Venice. He studied here and there, starting with an 
interest in architecture and ending with a degree in business. Before making his first short films, he 
was a film critic; from there, he found his way into the film industry by writing scripts. In fact, he 
collaborated in the writing of Fellini's first feature film. His first few features were excellent, but his 
entrance into the circle of the most discussed directors, a circle that includes Bergman and Resnais, 
came with his trilogy, L’Avventura (The Adventure), La Notte (The Night) and L'Eclisse (The Eclipse). 
In these three films he explored with the rigour of genius the problem of alienation in the modern 
world. § Now 52, Antonioni has just completed his latest film, // Deserto Rosse (The Red Desert), 
which received a turbulent London premier at the Academy Cinema on March 31. Anticipating the 
usual hullabaloo his work arouses here, Penthouse had Simon Hartog interview him at his home 
overlooking Rome to clarify the issues behind the enigmatic film-maker's latest offering. 4 Hartog, as 
fluent in Italian as in English, found “// Dottore’’ — as he is called by fellow-members of the Industry — 
courteous and co-operative under questioning. Elaborating his ideas, Antonioni is curiously un-Latin; 
with his voice controlled to a soft undertone and his face almost expressionless, he scarcely gestured 
throughout his long conversation with Hartog even to reinforce a difficult point. “Only his eyes are 
really animated,” Hartog reports. “They float slowly from one side to the other as he speaks, apparently 
seeing nothing.” § Monica Vitti, Antonioni’s oft-times leading lady on — and off — the screen, was 
there. For interested addicts of the mysterious lady, that famous electrocuted smile appears in private 
more often than on the screen. In person, her confusion is more vital, even though she is less beautiful. 


IENTHOUSE: THE RED DESERT REPRE- 

sents a new departure for you, tech- 
nically, doesn’t it? 
ANTONIONI: Well, it’s my first film in 
colour. Up to now, all my films have been 
in black and white. In The Red Desert I have 
been able to deal with new possibilities and 
experiment a little more. 
PENTHOUSE: What sort of new possi- 
bilities did colour offer you? 
ANTONIONI: With a story like this, 
colour was the most effective means to 
demonstrate the situation. And I have tried, 
within the limits of my ability, to use it as a 
way of increasing the force of the argument; 
also, to adapt it to the feelings of the 
characters and their psychology in each 
individual scene. For example, in order to 
give a sense of squalor to a marsh, its 
embankments and the trees around it, I had 
to have all of them specially painted. It was 
a big job.... 
PENTHOUSE: Why was it necessary to 
have them painted? 
ANTONIONI: It was a case of adapting 
their colours to the psychological state of 
the characters. This, of course, would not 
have been possible in black and white. 
PENTHOUSE: The action takes place in 
and around Ravenna, we understand. Was 
that locale chosen for any especial signifi- 
cance? 
ANTONIONI: Yes, it was. Ravenna is a 
city well-known not only in Italy but 
throughout the world because it houses 
Dante’s tomb, famous mosaics, and many 
other celebrated works of art. However, it 
was not this aspect of the city that interested 
me. Rather, it was the industrial zone which 
has recently been developed on the outskirts 
of the city. That’s where the action of The 
Red Desert is sited. 
PENTHOUSE: Could you tell us a little 
more about that side of it? 
ANTONIONI: Essentially, it is a zone that 
in a few years has had such a swift growth 
it has become the second largest port in 
Italy; a fact which, I believe, few people 
realise. The landscape of this part of 
Ravenna, which is on the south-east Adriatic 
coast, has undergone, you understand, a 
radical transformation. The natural land- 
scape of immense pine forests stretching 
down to the sea is being changed little by 
little into a new area with chimneys in the 
place of trees and factories in place of forests. 
These factories inevitably produce smoke and 
acids that have accelerated the disappear- 
ance of the natural landscape. But, and this 
is the important thing, the physical trans- 
formation of the countryside corresponds to 
a transformation that takes place in the 
souls of the people. The characters in The 
Red Desert are these sort of people, the 
people who work in the industrial zone. You 
see, I was interested in examining people in 
this particular situation, so the men in the 
film are technicians and the women, their 
wives. 
PENTHOUSE: In capsule form, then, the 
problems of environmental effects upon 
human beings. Now you’ve explained why 


and where the action takes place, but you 
haven’t told us what it’s supposed to be 
about. What exactly is the plot of the film? 
ANTONIONI: Well, that’s more difficult! 
I’m not fond of trying to explain in words 
the plot of a film because, when one does 
so, the film is wasted. However, it is the 
story of a neurotic woman who has under- 
gone a mental crisis and who tries to recover 
her sense of reality. This is the motif 
around which the facts take form. There is 
much more, of course, but I don’t really 
want to go into it. 

PENTHOUSE: The titles of your past 
films, The Cry, The Night, and The Eclipse, 
for example, all seem to be precise images 
which, at once, introduce the film and con- 
dense the meaning. What was your intention 
in calling this film The Red Desert? 
ANTONIONI: That is a question I’m often 
asked, and I usually reply that it means both 
everything and nothing. But I hope that 
when you see the film, you will see that this 
title is both less explicit, yet more firmly 
related to the story of the film than any of 
my other titles. 

PENTHOUSE: All right; the next thing 
that interests us is the casting. Your stars 
in The Red Desert are Monica Vitti and an 
English actor, Richard Harris. Monica 
Vitti, of course, has appeared in nearly all 
your recent films. Why do you always use 
her in your films? 

ANTONIONI: It is not to say that I always 
use her. I used Jeanne Moreau in The Night, 
and Monica Vitti was not in The Cry. And 
while we’re on the subject, she will not be 
in my next film because the principal 
character is a man. If I used her in The 
Adventure and The Eclipse, it is because I 
felt that she was more suited for the parts 
than any other Italian actress that I know. 
PENTHOUSE: What makes her so specially 
suitable for your kind of films? 
ANTONIONI: Above all, when one has to 
bring out internal feelings, one has to have 
a very expressive face, and I believe that 
Monica Vitti has an extraordinarily expres- 
sive face. Also, I find that her exceptionally 
modern style of acting suits my needs. 
PENTHOUSE: Well, we’re sure it’s a 
popular choice at that! Now, we know that 
you consider the actor to be your greatest 
enemy in the making of a film, yet in The 
Red Desert you have gone all the way to 
London to obtain the services of an English 
one, Richard Harris. If you search that far, 
does that mean that you’re beginning to 
mellow in that particular dislike? 
ANTONIONI: You quote the case of Harris, 
but, on the other hand, in the same film I 
cast for an important role a man who had 
never acted in a film before. But the choice 
of Harris is easily explained. It is, unfor- 
tunately, very difficult to find a good actor 
of that age in Italy. We have young actors 
and old actors, but few who are about 30; 
that was the reason I had to take Harris, 
an Englishman, for my male lead. I thought 
he would do very well in the part of a 
young man from Trieste because, as you 
know, the people of Trieste have a con- 


siderably lighter complexion than Southern 
Italians. Apart from that, of course, he is 
an excellent actor. 

PENTHOUSE: Is there much difference in 
the way you directed Harris and the way 
you would direct an Italian actor? 
ANTONIONI: Well, in Italy actors work 
more by instinct. They need fewer explana- 
tions, few reasons, fewer justifications in 
their work. They feel it instead of under- 
standing it. Harris, on the other hand, like 
all Anglo-Saxon actors, needs to under- 
stand in order to act. I tried to appeal to his 
intelligence rather than to his instincts. 
This happens very: seldom in Italy. 
PENTHOUSE: Who was this “unknown” 
that you cast? 

ANTONIONI (shrugging): Oh, just a man 
from Milan. A notary, I think his job is. 
It was simply that he had a very middle- 
class face, the type of face I needed for the 
part. That sort of thing happens occasion- 
ally. 

PENTHOUSE: Your next work is an 
episode in an omnibus film starring Soraya, 
former wife of the Shah of Persia, and we 
remember you also shot a sequence for your 
film, J Vinti, in England. These are the only 
two occasions springing to mind where you 
have taken subjects not specifically Italian. 
Would you like to shoot a film in another 
country—England, for example? 
ANTONIONI: No, not really. When one 
leaves one’s native land in which one’s 
consciousness is based, a film invariably 
turns into the old familiar story of an Italian 
abroad. 

PENTHOUSE: That’s a pity because it 
would make quite an exciting experiment for 
all concerned. Next, in addition to your 
aversion to actors, your aversion to music 
in films is equally well known, and your use 
of music in The Red Desert is very limited, 
isn’t it? 

ANTONIONI: It is true to say that I am 
not fond of the traditional musical accom- 
paniment in films. It seems to me to be 
something which is no longer suited to our 
needs. In The Red Desert, therefore, I have 
tried to create a soundtrack which will, to 
some extent, eliminate a traditional musical 
score. 

PENTHOUSE: Now a few general ques- 
tions about the cinema and your place in it. 
You once said in response to a question that 
in a world without film you would have to 
manufacture film. What, then, is the cinema 
to you? 

ANTONIONI:  That’s a question one 
would probably need an hour to answer. 
But quite simply, the cinema is my pro- 
fession. It is the only means I. have for 
saying what I want to say. 

PENTHOUSE: Since you started making 
films, the cinema—particularly the Italian 
cinema—has changed a great deal. How do 
you see these changes, and what part have 
you taken in these changes? 
ANTONIONI:° When I started making 
films the ‘‘neo-realist’’ movement had started 
in Italy. We can look at these things now 
with greater facility and more detachment, 
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and we can see that it was an unusual and 
difficult period of history. The most import- 
ant and interesting aspect of the post-war 
Italian cinema was the relation between the 
individual, the society, and the reality in 
which he lived. We were interested by a 
story about a man whose bicycle had been 
stolen in De Sica’s Bicycle Thief. This theft 
made it impossible for the man to work and 
drastically changed his relationship to other 
men. It was of no interest to us to see who 
this man was, what was his private life, what 
were his thoughts and feelings. The only 
thing that was important was that his 
bicycle had been stolen and because of this 
he lost his job. . That is, the relationship 
between this man and society. 

Little by little, however, the Italian social 
situation returned to normal after the 
turmoil of war. It then became understood, 
and I was perhaps one of the first to do this 
(it is not a boast, only an explanation of 
what our intentions were at that period), 
that it was more important to look into man 
rather than around him. 

PENTHOUSE: Investigate his internal con- 
dition, you mean? 

ANTONIONI: Yes; we wanted to put the 
camera inside the character’s soul to see 
what remained in it after having survived 
the war and the years of crisis immediately 
after it. We tried to see peoples’ mentality, 
their feelings, their morals, their psychology 
after having lived through such a tragic and 
difficult time. 

It seems to me that this is the direction 


that the cinema is taking more and more 
today, looking at the individual from the 


inside rather than from the outside. The 
new directors who have recently come to 
the fore, for example, in films like Marienbad 
and the films of The School of New York, 
all seem to me to be taking different roads 
varying according to the nature of the 
director, but all leading to the same end: 
Man. 

PENTHOUSE: Why do you think your 


films have aroused such great interest in 
Britain and the United States? 

ANTONIONI: I really couldn’t say; I’ve 
no idea. But the thing which amazes me 
most is that they have had a great success in 
Japan. There my films go out on the big 
distribution circuits, the same circuits that 
show the big historical epics, and they do 


-very well at the box office. This makes me 


very happy, of course. 

PENTHOUSE: You mentioned Resnais’ 
Marienbad a few moments ago. Are there 
any other directors who particularly interest 
you? For instance, what do you think of 
Godard, Bunuel, and Dreyer? 
ANTONIONI: Personally, I think you’ve 
got the list back to front. 

PENTHOUSE: Any others? 
ANTONIONI: Yes, of course. The 
Japanese have a great number of interesting 
directors. There’s that master, Mizoguchi— 
and Ichikawa, of course. Then, there are a 
large number of talented young directors, 
too. 

PENTHOUSE: Now we'd like to discuss 
your past films and particularly the attacks 
that are commonly levelled against them. 
But first, we have noticed a rather explicit 
reference to Negroes in your two most recent 
films, The Night and The Eclipse. Why? 
ANTONIONI: Was there a negro in The 
Night? 

PENTHOUSE: Don’t you remember? The 
dancer in the night club. 

ANTONIONI: Oh, yes! Well, the racial 
problem was very much in the news then, 
and the characters in the films, even though 
they were women, react almost by reflex to 
the world around them. They try to keep 
up with the problems. Let’s say that they 
try to hear what is in the air. 
PENTHOUSE: Also, you take up a great 
deal of time in your films examining the 
space and objects that surround the charac- 
ters. We are thinking particularly of the 
final montage sequence in The Eclipse where 
there are no more characters, just a place 


and objects. Would you like to make a film 
completely without characters. 
ANTONIONI: Why not? I once con- 
sidered making a humorous film of this type. 
PENTHOUSE: Humorous? 
ANTONIONI: Yes, humorous. The humour 
of objects seems to me to be just as interest- 
ing as the humour of people. 
PENTHOUSE: That’s an intriguing thesis, 
we must say! Now, getting back to some 
often-stated criticisms of your films. You 
have a reputation for choosing, in a rather 
self-conscious way, beautiful images that... . 
ANTONIONI (interrupting): I don’t, really! 
It isn’t a preoccupation of mine at all. It’s 
very easy to make an “‘arty” shot, of course, 
and I am certainly not the only one who does 
it, if I do. Technically speaking, everyone 
knows how to shoot a beautiful image now- 
adays. Everyone knows how to shoot well, 
and everyone has understood how to look 
at the world. However, the beauty of a shot 
depends on whether or not it explains what 
it seeks to explain. Just that! 
PENTHOUSE: Do you think, then, that 
you have a preoccupation with the architec- 
ture that surrounds the characters? 
ANTONIONI: That is not true, either. It is 
only natural that there should be something 
behind a character on the screen. It could 
be a landscape, or an architectural construc- 
tion, or the sea. The relationship, therefore, 
between the background and the character 
is natural. But it is hot mere coincidence 
that one chooses a certain background for a 
certain action or for certain words that the 
actor speaks. There is a strong link. It 
seems to me that the backgrounds are, 
today, used solely in this way. They are no 
longer looked upon with a neo-realistic eye. 
Today, we have a whole range of possible 
ways of studying this relationship. The 
choice of particular lenses—for example, the 
‘pan focus” lens, adjusting the depth of 
photographic vision, wide angle lenses which 
distort close-ups, etc.—creates a definite style 
and hence a way of /continued on page 53 


A street corner. On it stands a man in 
his early 40’s next to a flag. He wears 
an extra large Ban-the- Bomb badge. 
Behind him are signs taped to a 

brick wall— 


““Exchange your War Toys 
for 
Toys of Peace!” 


Another sign says— 
"Kids for Peace Committee”. 


Still another Says— 
"The Beatles Hate War’”’. 


On several soapboxes beside him are 
trays full of toys for peace, a hammer, 
and a portable record player which 
blares forth a military march. HE 
holds one hand on a loud-speaker 
with a amplifier. Half a minute passes 
of military music while he is waiting 
for a crowd to gather. The crowd 
finally drifts in, a LITTLE GIRL with a 
briefcase, thick glasses and a pistol at 
her side. SHE is followed by a 
LITTLE BOY pulling a very sinister- 
looking toy tank. The LITTLE BOY 
wears short pants, etc. These are old 
children. 


PACIFIST 

Stick around little girl, you too, 

Sonny. I've got gifts for you both. 

I'm just waiting for a crowd to gather. 
Here, read our pamphlets. (He passes 
one to each of the kids, yelling through 
the amplifier.). Come on in folks ! 

For every toy of war that a child 
destroys we give a beautiful toy of 
peace, for nothing! See what fun the 
kids have smashing their guns and 
rockets on the pavement — with our 
peace-loving hammers. Down with 
toys of aggression! The lust for war 
has to be stamped out of every child 
in the country! (7o the LITTLE BOY 
and LITTLE GIRL) Now wouldn't you 
kids like to break up all your toys of 
war with a hammer ? 


LITTLE BOY 
Are you kidding ? 
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PACIFIST 
How come you have such an old face 
for a little boy ? 


LITTLE BOY 
What do you expect? It’s a tough 
world. 


PACIFIST (pointing off, through the , 
amplifier.) 

That's exactly it, folks. That child has 
hit the nail right on the head. What 
do we expect ? — when we give 
innocent children toys and guns ? 
Who gave you that gun, little girl ? 
LITTLE GIRL 

Whom! 

PACIFIST 

Let’s exchange those toys of war for 
toys of peace, kids. 

LITTLE BOY 

How much you give on a trade? 
PACIFIST 

It's an even swap. You give us your 
toys of war and we give you these 
wonderful toys of peace — for nothing ! 


LITTLE GIRL (to the LITTLE BOY) 
He’s a nutcase. Let’s con him. 


LITTLE BOY 
I'll have two of each. 


PACIFIST 

Not so fast, Sonny. Wait till the other 
school-kids come along so we can a// 
trade our toys in. 


LITTLE GIRL 

They won't be comin’ along today, 
there's a big fight going on in the 
playground. 

PACIFIST 

With fists ? Stones ? 

LITTLE BOY 

Poison pellets. 


LITTLE GIRL 
.22 calibre bullets. 


LITTLE BOY 

Smoke bombs. 

(He aims the gun on his toy-tank's 
turret at her and fires. It fires with a 
noise like a real tank's gun. She runs 
behind the soapbox, takes out her 


pistol and fires at him three times, each 


ee 


shot like a real gun. The LITTLE BOY 
takes out of his briefcase a Bazooka 
Gun, loads and fires it to the noise of 
a real Bazooka Gun. She quickly 
opens her briefcase, pulls out a rocket 
winds it up and fires it. It sounds like 
the real thing.) 

PACIFIST 

Hold your fire, Kids, for the love of 
God! 


(But this is war. The kids retreat to 
new strategic positions: She whips 
out a sub-machine gun which shoots 
fire. He pulls a hand-grenade out of 
his pocket and throws it at her. It 
makes a noise like a real grenade 
exploding. 

The PACIFIST has been ducking out 
of the way in an effort to avoid being 
caught in the line of fire. He quickly 
emerges, dashes for the record-player, 
pulls off the military record and puts 
on one of The Beatles. That stops 
them.) 

Remember, Kids — The Beatles hate 
War! (The LITTLE BOY sits on top 
of his tank. The LITTLE GIRL sits on 


| her briefcase.) 


PACIFIST (making his speech, 
becoming impassioned) 
Peaceworkers of the World — join our 
Movement. Stamp hate out of our 
children forever. Sign our petition. 
Pass out our pamphlets on street- 
corners of your own! 


Our motto is, “Keep our children, 
Children.” 


(He looks at the LITTLE G/RL and the 
LITTLE BOY. The LITTLE GIRL takes 
out a smoke-gun from her briefcase, 
aims it at him and fires it — a puff of 
smoke pours out of the barrel. The 
PACIFIST sputters and coughs. She 
runs off home.) 


Sometimes it takes time. Why only 
last week in Munich we got the little 
German children to turn in their black 
shirts for ‘| Love The Beatles” buttons. 
We even got them to break up their 
Hitler dolls. We trade even; one 
Eichmann cut-out for an Elvis Presley 


photograph. For one Auschwitz 
Concentration Camp colour-book, we 
trade a World's Fair picture album. 
See? In Moscow, tanks are out, 
tractors are in. You'd be surprised how 
the little Russian children swap their 
toy Sputniks for 10 roubles cash. We 
trade only creative toys, games and 
dolls. Nice things. | got three kids 
myself. Nice kids. Peace lovers. 
They fight only among themselves. 
But peacefully. (He wanders back to 
the soapbox.) Okay, choose your 
gifts. Footballs for bullets. Golf- 
sticks for guided missiles. Monopoly 
sets for machine-guns. Down with 
toys of hate! (He shuts off the 
record. A few moments of silence, 
while he eyes the little boy to see if 
he has been moved by his speaking 
eloquence.) 


LITTLE BOY 
| want to trade. 


PACIFIST 

Take your choice, Sonny. Fancy 
anything in the tray? (The L/TTLE 
BOY picks up several toys, a train, 

a football, etc., looks at them with 
interest. The PACIFIST winks.) Uh! 
What do you have to trade, Sonny ? 


LITTLE BOY 

I'll show you. (He opens his brief- 
case, starts pulling out his war toys, 
throwing them on the ground.) 


PACIFIST (writing it all down on a 
pad.) 

Two guns, a rocket, a rifle, a double- 
barrelled shotgun, three bombers, two 
guided missiles, several hand- 
grenades, a Bazooka, a steel helmet, 
a knife, a dozen lead soldiers. What 
do you want to be when you grow 
up, Son? 

LITTLE BOY 

A Nazi. 


PACIFIST (handing him a hammer) 
Here’s a hammer. Go on, take it and 
break up your bad, bad toys. You'll 
feel better. For every one you break 
up you can have one of these good, 
good toys. You'll get rid of all those 
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A Parable in One Act / by Norman Thaddeus Vane 


nasty war-like feelings. Try it. Bash 
that guided missile with the hammer. 
LITTLE BOY 

My Father will get mad. - 

PACIFIST 

No, he wen’t — not when he sees 
these nice new toys. When you break 
that guided missile up I'll give you 
this pretty toy house. Here, let me 
help you. (He puts the hammer in the 
LITTLE BOY'S hand, closing his 
fingers around the handle. Then he 
moves the LITTLE BOY'S arm so that 
it smashes the toy. The blow breaks 
off a piece.) Good! Wasn't that easy ? 


LITTLE BOY 

(Jumps up and down, laughs.) Yes! 
PACIFIST 

Did you like it? 

LITTLE BOY 

It was fun. 

PACIFIST 

Shall we do it again? 

LITTLE BOY 

It's much better than hitting my little 
brother. 

PACIFIST 

Exactly. Now you do it yourself. Hit 
the rocket this time, then the machine- 
gun. (The LITTLE BOY does, hits 
each several times.) There! Beautiful ! 
Now you can have the banjo and the 
chess game for that. 


LITTLE BOY (jumping up and down 
with glee, waving the hammer) 
What should | bash next ? 


PACIFIST 

I'll tell you what, little boy — you 
smash up everything that you got — 
and I'll give you this who/e tray ? 
How’s that ? 

LITTLE BOY 

Oh, goody. What fun! (They now 
begin to make a game out of smashing 
the toys. Each time the LITTLE BOY 
smashes something, the PACIFIST 
gives him a gift. The LITTLE BOY 
smashes three or four things. His 
laughter becomes replaced by interest, 
then seriousness, then anger — and 


WARE TOYS 


finally, hatred. After a while he is no 
longer interested in taking the toys 
handed to him. He even smashes one 
or two of those, in fact he is now 
smashing everything in sight. He is 
becoming positively evil, even 
smashing toys that haven't been given 
to him yet, several of the records, the 
soapbox, even the brick-wall.) 


PACIFIST (becoming a little afraid of 
him, backing away) 

Now, take it easy, son — don't get too 
carried away — just a second — you're 
wrecking everything! Hey, don’t do 
that, that’s one of your new toys — 
You broke your new house! Stop it! 
Cut it out, you little monster. Put 
down that hammer — give it to me, 

you hear?! I said give me that damn 
hammer before | break your neck! ! 
(He tries to wrestle it from the LITTLE 
BOY, who, waving it wildly hits the 
PACIFIST — right in the head. 

The PACIFIST staggers, is stunned, 
sits down weakly on the pavement, a 
trickle of blood coming from his 
mouth. The LITTLE BOY hits him 
again and again. The PACIFIST stares 
helplessly at the child, crosses his eyes 
and sinks in a heap on the ground 
unconscious.) 


LITTLE BOY 

Ah, get up, Mister— | want to play 
some more. What else can | smash ? 
It's fun to break things up. Hey, wake 
up, Mister! (He hits him again. The 
PACIFIST moans, rolls over on his 
back.) 

Give me some more peace toys ! 

(But the PACIFIST is quite still.) 
Don’t you want to play anymore ? 

I'll trade you the gun my Daddy gave 
me. If you won't play with me | have 
to go. Okay, for you then! Oh, | 
don’t care about your stupid toys, | 
like my own better anyway. (He piles 
his own toys back into his briefcase.) 
Playing war is much more fun —! 
Then picking up the hammer he 
walks over the dead body of the 
PACIFIST and out into the battlefields 
of the future. ... 
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oes CRUNCH 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROY ROUND/CLOTHES BY MIKE WARD 


Dawn. The end of a long night. You snake through bleak tree-edged sky towards reality at 100 heart-beats per minute 
in your black Bentley Continental. A glimmer of shape against the trees. @ In the mirror you reflect James Bond, a little 
too aware of the Penthouse image you create — the devilishly raked cap, the-open collar just slightly too casual, a bit too 
much pull-over perhaps. @ Suddenly, SHE is there, a vision of white silken gossamer, floating in the wind, a white streak 
of light, behind the wheel of an E-Type Jag. The gods are envious. @ The immovable object and the irresistible force. The 
black cat crossing the path of the white, followed by COLLISION, both physical and emotional. Down to earth with a thud. 
Tyre change. (But nothing daunts the imperturbability of the Englishman in all crisis.) @ Sleepy lady with a sharp tongue. 
The beginning of the end, or the end of the beginning ? Where do we go from here? Quo Vadis? A glint of interest in the 
lady’s eye. A promise of fulfillment, the secret hand has written — destiny has brought US together. The impasse of two 
Angels has been breached... . 
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Our model, MICHAEL JOHNSON, can be rated as one of Britain’s most exciting young actors. 
Behind him is a solid foundation of theatre work. Recently he has appeared in “Bonne 
Soupe” at the Comedy Theatre with Coral Brown and “Six Characters in Search of an Author” 
at the Mayfair Theatre. On TV he is the heart-throb of the ‘Human Jungle” series. At the 
moment he has just finished working on three parts of “It’s Dark Outside’’ for Granada 
Television — cast in the role of a Chelsea layabout. 


Diced check trousers in wool/worsted 
have raised seams (8 gns.). Black roll 
neck sweater in botany wool (34 gns.). 
Fawn suede shirt (34 gns.). All by John 
Michael, Bond St., W.7. Clarence cap 
in black leather (4 gns.) at Herbert 
Johnson, W.7. The almond-toe 
Chelsea boots (£6.9.6) from 
Chaussures Raoul, Bond St., W.7. 
Riding equipment from Moss Bros. 
Ltd., W.C.2. 


pow 


Mid-day.. We lunched over a drink. It 
all seemed much brighter. | drove her to 
her place — Chelsea, she changed. Then 
she came to mine, | changed into a day 
suit. We were walking on eggshells, 
our moods sheer bliss. She jumped into 
a passing crane, swung the steel ball 
over my head. For laughs, of course. 
What a charming creature! | stood 
impassive full of trust. That’s the way it 
is when the gods are happy.... 


ry 
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Cream shirt (£3.19.6) is made of Oxford 
cotton and has double cuffs; the 
medium-high tab helps to stress the line 
of the Prussian collar on the jacket: The 
Jacket material is 100% worsted in a grey 
herring-bone design and has 5 buttons 
(79 gns.). Matching trousers (84 gns.) 
have Texan pockets. The striped wool 

tie is inexpensive at 11/6 and is available 
in a variety of colours. All from 

Jaeger, Regent St, W.7. 
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Evening. After a long afternoon of probing into our souls—tea in the King’s 
Road. Cocktails at the Carlton, followed by a mutual cancelling of previous 
engagements — then, all change again for pleasure. Good thing my D.J. is out of 
hock. Her mink is too much, living perfection in the Penthouse image. The dinner 
was soignee, the hours and the wine flow on. What's this, not enough cash for 
the bill? Won't take a cheque from a man in a D.J. like this? Let me see the 
manager at once! Surely gentlemen like us can sort this out politely. Now, 
darling, don’t be impatient — it’s all a terrible misunderstanding. 
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100% mohair black dinner suit has shawl 
collar and satin-edged trousers, from 
John Michael (45 gns.). Evening shirt by 
Jacques Fath has two sets of thin black 
stripes accentuating the line and pleating 
of the shirt front (approx. 8 gns.). Black 
silk tie and matching cummerbund from 
Hilton Man's Shop(6 gns.). 


Night. We parked along the river and talked. Change to raincoat, soul-searching 
with a flair. James Bond rides again. We walk, it grows later. Shadows loom up 
out of the dark — in beards. Bond is in trouble.. The lady screams. A flash of fists, 
but the numbers are against the gods. We are prisoners, but of what? Nothing 
can save us, except Deus ex Machina. How do we untangle this mess? (But you 
can rest assured that our hero will emerge unscathed without even so much as a 
wrinkle in his clothes.) That’s the way it is in high fashion. Good thing it’s only a 
commercial. That's the way it is in Fairy Tales and publicity stunts. - FADE OUT 


Maigret trench coat by Jupiter in 100% 
waterproof cotton, available in Grey, 
Navy and Brown. Note the military look 
accentuated by the shoulder epaulets 
and the cuff straps; all are adjustable. 


' Approx. 15 gns. from Adam, Kingly 


Street, W.7; Peter Goodfellow, Park Lane; 
/saac Walton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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UNDERWATER 


AFFAIR 


by 
JONATHAN CLEMENTS 


HAT TURNED OUT TO BE MY FATAL 

addiction to the long lost art of salt- 
water sin all began the morning I emerged 
grimly from sleepyland, opened unwilling 
eyes and found a mermaid in my bath. 

“Tally ho!” I cried, for some inexplicable 
reason, and with a daring leap that shook 
my liver awake joined her in the bath. 

““Why, am I falling apart?’’ said she of the 
scaly limbs. 

“Cut the caketalk,”’ I said. ‘‘Such match- 
box yoks I can always get. How come you 
are besporting yourself in my bath, and not 
in some mythological ocean?” 

Murmuring about a thousand woes the 
mermaid flung her lissom arms around my 
equally lissom neck and, wept to beat the 
hell out of the band. In a second I was 
sodden, and took the opportunity of washing 
behind my ears while the going was good. 

“Tell me,” I said, when the mermaid’s 
weeping had risen to a hysterical crescendo, 
“tis something wrong?” 

“You have hit the barnacle on the head. 
... Oh, I have been booted from the ocean 
bed, banished from the mermaid race. I am 
Morwenna adrift, and all because... .” 

“Yes?” 

“Because of Oedipus Weary, a deep sea 
diver of somewhat damp repute. You see, 
- the knave came in the night and made off 
with my virtue. And now, sans virginity, I 
have been sentenced to——” 

“But how?’ I said. ‘‘I don’t see how old 
Weary could plunder your... .” 

With puzzled eyes I scanned Morwenna’s 
seaside shape; travelling down past her long 
seaweed blonde hair, past her cute but tear- 
stained face, lingering awhile upon her 
wanton bosom which heaved sideways yet 
in her distraction, past her nubile navel, 
past.... And lo, thence sprang to view a 
scaly expanse; oh, woman or fish, maiden 
or minnow, the mystery deepened. 

“How,” I said, ‘‘for Neptune’s sake, did 
that bum Weary do it?” 

‘““Ho hum,” winked Morwenna, 
easy.” 

It took me an hour-and-a-half to locate 
the zip that led to Morwenna’s fatal charms. 
By this time I was all agog with the thrill 


669, 
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that unchartered diversions bring, and was 
midway through ripping the zip open when 
my favourite mermaid bleeped me with her 
salmon eyes and laid a damp hand on my 
heart. 

“For God’s sake, Nathan, not here.” 

‘How so?’ I said, innocent as I was of 
the facts of marine biology. 

“If you weren’t so damn innocent of the 
facts of marine biology you’d know,” said 
Morwenna. “‘It has to be underwater, below 
the briny deep. Otherwise——” 

For one wild moment I experienced 
claustrophobia and hydrophobia, all in the 
same fetid breath. But old man lust soon 


returned to my loins, and I vowed to my’ 


libido that, sink or swim, come rain or come 
lust, in fact the whole gamut of marine 
clichés, I wouldst before the sun set dally 
awhile with Morwenna beneath the sultry 
waves. 

‘What say the Aquarium at Brighton?” 
I cried. 

“Wizard,” replied Morwenna. 

‘°Twill be deserted; such bubbly music 
we will make.” 

‘*Take me in your arms,” said Morwenna, 
and, swiftly reversing this transportation 
arrangement, we set stride for Brighton’s 
wintry beaches. 

‘*T want to hire a diving suit,” I said to an 
old salt who lounged against the Aquarium 
wall, patching his hairnet in the time- 
honoured manner. 

“Going to make the mermaid?” he said. 
In answer to my feverish nod he continued, 
‘“‘May I be so bold as to recommend a 
Breen’s triple-welded polythened Mark IV 
suit, complete with detachable waistflaps 
and kleerview helmet?” 

Garbed in this naval zootsuit I took 
Morwenna by the hand and walked into the 
Aquarium door. By the way we made 
harsh contact with the door we soon dis- 
covered that the building was shut. 

‘*Fie,” I moaned, collapsing with frustra- 
tion. 

“‘The sea,” Morwenna said. ‘‘Let’s do it 
in the sea. After all, sharks do it, eels do 
it, even octupi on wheels do it; let’s do it, 
let’s pop into an ocean bed.” 


“Is it safe? Aren’t you banned or some- 
thing?” 

“Ah, but this is different, this is love, 
this is mid-Atlantic madness, this is what 
perpetuates the mermaid race.” 

“Well, okay—but only if I can lead.” 

Together we wandered across the stony 
beach down to the incoming tide, intent on 
a soggy X-certificate scene beneath the 
Cornish grey sea. We waded out a little’ 


and the icy water that splashed against my 
knees caused me to hop up into the air, the 
victim of an un-English panic. 

“T’ve just remembered!” I cried. ‘‘I suffer 
from acute hydrophobia, I can’t swim an 


inch, I might catch a cold.... Hell, can’t 
we do it here, in the safety of the shallow 
end?” 

‘No, it must be done deeper.” 

Morwenna snuggled close, wrapping her 
arms around my goose-bumped back, press- 
ing my chilblained lips close to her mobile 
bosom, offering her navel as a token of her 
esteem. ... 

“Onwards into the deep end!’’ I just had 
to say. 

Glug-glug I went as we sank out of our 
depth together, leaving but a trail of bubbles 


_ behind us. With a muted thump we met the 


ocean bed. 

“‘Disrobe, lover,’ said Morwenna, as she 
indeed did just that. Down and down slid 
her zip, disclosing thighs most maidenly, 
other gifts so turquoise to the touch. In the 
steamheat of the moment, with my mind 
unbalanced by lust, I followed her example 
and ripped open the zip of my diving suit.... 

“Help!” I cried, as the water gushed in 
and rose ‘above my chest. As it continued 
swiftly upwards I yelped in distress; to add 
to the confusion Morwenna stepped sexily 
out of her scaly tail, her eyes inviting all 
kinds of devotion, her thighs doubling that 
invitation... . —— 

In the torture of the moment I had to 
choose between lechery and the safety of dry 
land. , 

“Oh well,” thought I as we sank deeper 
into the purple-tinted depths, “‘it’s a hell of 
a way to drown.” 


scot on the rocks 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PENTHOUSE 


a | 
Scotland has a lot to offer that’s good for the soul. By-passing 


for the moment the obvious case of whisky, we find the 
marvellous, natural scenery riding high on the list. And who 
could slot more delightfully into this category than Linda 
Ritchie, our private and personal Pet-of-the-Month? 
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Born on the tiny island of Benbecula, which lies in 
the Outer Hebrides, Linda spent a most happy 
childhood working on her father’s farm, using 

what spare time she had training to be a teacher. 


“It's not that | was discontented working on the 
farm,’ our 19-year-old lassie explains. “On the 
contrary, | adored the fresh island air, the animals, 
the feel of the earth. But | wanted to meet more 
people, have some fun, broaden my outlook and 
experience.” 


Linda’s diplomatic ambitions have been amply 
realised. When she was 17 she dropped the hoe 
and opted out of Benbecula; crossing the border 

and travelling down to London. Near Wandsworth 

Common, South London, she quickly found a 

niche in the blackboard jungle—as an English 
teacher in a private school for overseas students. 

“The work is fascinating,’ she says. ‘“As | am 

virtually the first link with England the students 
have, I’ve quite a responsibility on my hands. 


But it’s an exciting one. People of all nationalities 
come to our school: French, German, Italian (they're 
my favourites, | think, something to do with their 
eyes), African, South American. ... | do my best 
to make them all feel at home. 


Although the clamour and clang of London appeals 
to Linda’s sense of adventure, she admits that 

every now and then she gets a feeling of nostalgia 
for her native land; the misty lochs, the translucent 
shimmer of the Atlantic Ocean, the crisp and 
exhilarating Scottish air. But happily she finds 

some consolation when, in the hushed loneliness 

of dawn or dusk, she takes long barefoot walks 
through London. “There's a very special atmosphere 
at these times,” Linda says. “With little traffic 
around the air is cleaner, the streets almost deserted. 

| like to walk alongside the Thames and watch the 
barges chugging upstream. ... It reminds me a 

lot of home at times like these. If | close my eyes 

| sometimes feel that I’m standing by the harbour wall 
of Benbecula, facing the nearby island of North Uist.” 


Besides her passion for walking, Linda is also an active addict of ice-skating. At weekends she leaves 
her teaching chores behind her and takes a bus along to Streatham’s skating rink, to dazzle the natives 
there with her skating ability and (it surely goes without saying) her most pleasing shape. (A walk-round 
with a tape-measure produces an admirable 36-23-35 inches.) 

The glow of television also fascinates Linda: ‘| love programmes with a lot of action in them; my favourites 
are Z Cars, The Avengers, and cowboy films. ... | must confess that they all hold me spellbound. Back 
in Benbecula we didn’t have television, of course. In fact it was a rare thing to come across a radio set; 
we had to make our own entertainment.” When the television is switched off Linda likes to entertain 
her fortunate friends with generous helpings of her native dish. “When | first served them haggis they 
used to laugh,” Linda remembers with a smile, ‘but now they agree with me that it’s a delicious dish. Of 
course, using good Scotch Whisky as a main ingredient helps... .” 

Knee-deep in her teaching career, Linda has little time to dwell on the distant future. But after reflection 
she admits that what she really wants is to get married and have a big, big family. “| suppose being part 
of a huge, clan-like family accounts for this longing,”” she says. “| had four brothers and three sisters, you 
see, so altogether there were ten of us living at the farmhouse. There was always noise and confusion— 
but also a lot of warmth. | think you always get that with a large family; a deep sense of belonging, 
being an essential part of a happy unit.’” And what will the lucky father of this theoretical breed be like ? 
“Oh, dark and tall, someone who commands respect. . . and, perhaps, Italian!” 

Ah well, just so long as the auburn-haired Linda remains abroad in Wandsworth Common, there’s still a 
ghost of a chance for the English! In the meantime, we must be content to feast our eyes on the centrefold 
of our gorgeous highland expatriate. And that’s the kind of consolation prize we don't cavil at. 
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creative 
moan 


A breakdown separating myth from fact on how drugs affect the creative faculties 
of ‘In’ musicians, writers and artists. 
Colin Wilson destroys the mystique and offers a more philosophical approach to 
the expansion and intensification of the human consciousness. 


THAT FIERY LITTLE PILL WAS TOE- 
dancing up and down every single 
strand of my nervous system, 
plucking each one till it hummed a 
merry song, lighting up a million 

bulbs in my body that I never knew were 

there—I didn’t even know there were any 
sockets for them... .” 

' This is Mezz Mezzrow describing his first 

experience of smoking opium in Really the 

Blues. And it explains in a single phrase 

why so many creative artists take drugs: 

‘lighting up a million bulbs in my body that 

I never knew were there—I didn’t even know 

there were any sockets for them”’. 

But then, anyone will recognise this as a 
rough description of what happens in the 
sexual orgasm, “‘fire blazing in the head”, 
the glowing sensation in the nerves, the 
sense of really existing for a moment, from 
top to toe. In other words, if opium is a 
drug, then so is sex. And alcohol. And jazz. 
And poetry. Anything that causes the con- 
sciousness to expand is a drug. 

All right, so let us take a sensible look at 
this problem. 

In the past hundred and fifty years, 
immense numbers of creative artists have 
died through the long-term effects of drugs 
and alcohol. Oddly enough, you do not 
hear so much about it before the year 1800. 
Shakespeare died as a result of getting drunk 
and falling asleep in the rain, but you could 
hardly say he drank himself to death. (And 
incidentally, whoever wrote Shakespeare’s 
plays went on altering and revising them for 
many years after his death.) Doctor Johnson 
drank pretty heavily, and also had recourse 
to laudanum (opium mixed with wine) to 
ease his gout, but it seems to have done him 
no harm. His friend Boswell seldom drank 
less than four bottles of wine in an evening, 
but managed to thrive on this regimen until 
the age of 55. Then came Thomas De 
Quincey, the Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater, and the great age of suicidal 
drinking and drug-taking was under way. 
Coleridge sometimes drank enough laudanum 
in an evening to killa donkey. Byron seldom 
went to bed sober, and let it be known that 
he was drinking to escape the memory of his 
unbelievable sins. (Actually, he had never 
done anything worse than sleep with a few 
Greek boys, and practice sodomy on his 
wife.) And for the next century, it became 
de rigueur for men of genius to drink large 
quantities, take laudanum, and, if they could 


by Colin Wilson 


manage it, to die of tuberculosis or commit 
suicide. (Tuberculosis is common among 
alcoholics and drug-takers; it stems from 
malnutrition.) If you make a list of the men 
of genius of the 19th century, and stick a 
pin in it at random, you will be almost 
certain to hit someone who died of drink, 
tuberculosis, ‘or committed suicide. The 
romantic legend persists into the 20th 
century. In fact, it has been given a new 
vitality by jazz men, artists and beat poets. 

But here is my first point. If you take a 
look at a list of some of these ‘“‘tragic 
figures’, you discover that very few actually 
died as a result of drugs or alcohol. Take 
jazz, to begin with. Bix Beiderbecke died 
of pneumonia, not of D.Ts. You might say 
that his constitution was weakened by 
alcohol; but, in fact, he died because he 
went out to play an engagement in a snow- 
storm when he was recovering from 
bronchitis; it was the bronchitis that had 
weakened him. Bessie Smith drank a bottle 
of gin a night—at the least—but her con- 
stitution was so tremendous that she lived 
for hours after a car crash, with her arm 
hanging off her body. But for these acci- 
dents, Bix Beiderbecke and Bessie Smith 
might be alive today. Charlie Parker is a 
more genuine case of a jazzman undermined 
by drugs and drink; but once again you have 
to take into account other matters—his 
over-sensitivity, his high intelligence, his 
persecution mania, and the sudden death of 
his daughter. His death, which occurred 
while he was watching a television pro- 
gramme, was probably due to a brain lesion. 
Not long before, he had attempted suicide 
by swallowing large quantities of iodine. 
So before declaring ‘‘Parker died of drugs’’, 
look at the facts. Drugs were just one 
factor—among a hundred—that killed him. 

As far as I know, there is only one genuine 
case of a major artist dying as an immediate 
consequence of drink—Dylan Thomas. 
Rayner Heppenstall takes the view—which 
I am inclined to share—that he deliberately 
left his hotel that night with the intention of 
killing himself; between two and half past 
three in the morning, he drank 18 whiskies— 
and the American single is about equivalent 
to an English double; that is, getting on for 
a bottle and a half. Even a seasoned whisky 
drinker could not take that amount—and 
Thomas seldom touched anything but beer. 
He could have achieved the same effect— 
more quickly and less painfully—by taking 


a grain of cyanide. 

On the other hand, many well-known 
figures of whom we do not think of as 
alcoholics drank more than Thomas ever 
did. We think of G. K. Chesterton as an 
example of a healthy-minded writer; but 
for the last 30 years of: his life he drank 
wine in a way that must have turned his liver 
into a kind of moth-eaten chestnut. Sibelius 
wrote no music for the last 30 years of his 
life because he was so pickled in whisky that 
he could barely see the music paper. (At 
a time when there was “prohibition” in 
Finland, Sibelius got a special government 
dispensation to import enough to keep him 
alive.) 

What does all this prove? First of all, 
this: we talk a lot of nonsense about drugs 
and alcohol, but the trouble always goes 
deeper: to the state of mind. Nobody who 
ever wanted to live was ever killed by drugs 
or alcohol. It has been said that Hemingway 
was an alcoholic for the last 20 years of his 
life (and probably earlier) and he drank 
because his creative stream had petered out. 
But his unconscious will to live was so 
enormous that he had to blow off the top 
of his head with a rifle. If you want to know 
why Hemingway committed suicide—if he 
did commit suicide—don’t ask how much 
whisky he drank every day. Just look at 
the difference between A Farewell to Arms 
and Across the River and into the Trees. 
(And if you really want to set yourself an 
interesting poser, more fascinating than any 
crossword puzzle or chess problem, ask 
yourself how you would have developed if 
you’d written A Farewell to Arms, and at 
what point he took the wrong turning and 
stopped trying to develop honestly. If you 
can see the answer, then you are as good a 
literary critic as any in England today.) 

I am trying to explode a fallacy, which 
goes like this: some nice, healthy, strong- 
minded person decides to try drugs (or large 
quantities of whisky) just as an experiment— 
for the sake of the ‘‘experience”. Like 
Sherlock Holmes with his morphine and 
cocaine. ‘But in no time at all, he is ‘““hooked’’, 
and the stuff begins its sinister work on his 
system, crippling his will and turning him 
into a nerveless wreck. . . . It doesn’t quite 
happen that way. You may as well talk 
about getting ‘‘hooked”’ on sex or music or 
poetry. Or, to use a better metaphor, you 
may as well say that when a man falls in 
love, he has got ‘‘hooked” on a woman. 
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Anybody who has fallen in love (and I take 
it that this applies to all my readers over 
six years old) knows that it doesn’t happen 
this way. Some people who are weak, 
neurotic and empty-headed may show all 
the symptoms of having become “‘addicted” 
to some particular member of the opposite 
sex; but with most of us, we remain in 
control. We encourage ourselves to fall in 
love—or apply the brake. We minimise the 
girl’s defects—like having an awful yawn 
and a tendency to giggle—and concentrate 
on her more stimulating aspects. You fall 
in love intentionally. There is a certain 
vacuum to be filled—as when you are 
hungry—and you deliberately set out to fill 
it. If Dylan Thomas killed himself on 
whisky, or Charlie Parker on heroin, it tells 
you something about the size of the vacuum 
inside them. but nothing at all about whisky 
or heroin. 

I am not now denying that certain drugs 
have habit-forming effects. If you are 
thirsty, and you drink a glass of wine, you 
will discover that it will only make you 
thirstier, and you will drink a second glass. 
The same thing would happen if you drank 
a glass of salty water. So wine and salty 
water are also habit-forming if you are daft 
enough to try to use them to cure a thirst. 
But the major factor is still the thirst itself. 

Let me speak briefly of my own experience 
of taking mescalin, with which I’ve dealt at 
length elsewhere (in the appendix of Beyond 
the Outsider). In his book Doors of Per- 
ception, Aldous Huxley described his own 


experiences, and they sound marvellous. 
The physical world seemed to become far 


more vivid and beautiful. Bright colours 
looked as if they were made of fire. The 
folds of his trousers suddenly seemed the 
most important and beautiful thing in the 
world, and Huxley hazards a guess that this 
is why the old painters always made such a 
big thing about painting folds. Mescalin 
made Huxley see the world with a painter’s 
eye—he keeps comparing his vision to Van 
Gogh’s paintings—and it made time seem 
unimportant. Huxley comments that a 
world in which everyone took mescalin 
would be a world without wars—but it 
would also be a world without civilisation, 
because to a mescalin-taker, it would seem 
more trouble than it’s worth to build 
civilisation. Huxley goes on to suggest that 
mescalin should be sold as openly as 
cigarettes or alcohol, because its effects are 
far more delightful than those of alcohol, 
and far less harmful physically. 

All this sounded fine, and I decided to 
try it myself. Now here is the first interesting 
thing. Mescalin had no visual effect at all 
on me. The world looked exactly the same 
as before. But its internal effects were every 
bit as exciting as Huxley had predicted. The 
world didn’t Jook more beautiful, but it felt 
more beautiful—inside, I mean. I am 
normally a cheerful, optimistic kind of 
person, except when I read reviews of my 
books. Mescalin made this optimism rise 
to a crescendo like 10 symphony orchestras 
doing the 1812 Overture. It became very 
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obvious that the world is a splendid place, 
overflowing with love, and that human 
beings do such unpleasant things only 
because it wouldn’t be good for them to 
realise how splendid things are. They'd just 
drift. In fact, man would never have evolved 
at all; he would still be an ape. 

The Mexicans, for example, who take a 
great deal of mescalin in the form of peyot, 
and who are generally known as a gentle, 
peace-loving nation, would have no civilisa- 
tion to speak of if it hadn’t been for the 
harsh stimulus of American exploitation. 
(The same is probably true of the Indians 
and the effect of the British occupation.) 
Observers from other countries who travel 
in Mexico are astounded, for example, by 
the warm relationship that exists between 
parents and children, in spite of the poverty. 
A son thinks nothing of embracing and 
kissing his mother in public. Mexico has a 
vast percentage of broken homes—about 
30 per cent of Mexican fathers have other 
women—and yet there is still very little 
juvenile delinquency. 

But—here is the major point—juvenile 
delinquency is now rising steadily in the 
Mexican cities, where people can’t allow 
themselves to be sleepy and peaceful. Life 
wakes them out of their cow-like day- 
dream. They are forced to pay more atten- 
tion to the problems of the moment, to 
narrow their consciousness. They become 
more efficient, more capable of evolution— 
and less dreamy and loving. 

All this I realised under mescalin. And I 
hated it. A couple of hours after taking it, 
I was muttering: Oh God, I'll never touch 
this filthy stuff again. Normally, I enjoy 
having a mind. I have a good mind. It will 
focus sharply on the problems that interest 
me, and give me a real sense of triumph and 
power as I solve them. Mescalin enveloped 
me in a sea of love and vagueness—and at 
the same time made me more aware of the 
unpleasant things human beings do to one 
another, so that I was torn between delight 
and horror. I couldn’t have eaten a lamb 
chop my wife brought me for lunch, any 
more than I could have eaten my wife. 

I think my main point should now be 
emerging. People, on the whole, are passive 
creatures. They are constantly on the defen- 
sive against life. They find it too complex, 
too unpleasant. Most drugs have roughly 
the same effect as mescalin, although they 
achieve it by different ways (mescalin starves 
the brain of sugar). They intensify con- 
sciousness, give you a breathing space, 
make the world rosier. But unless you are 
willing to use them as a springboard to 
hurtle back into your own existence, with 
your will to fight intensified, they can only 
hasten your mental defeat. When Alain 
Bombard went across the Atlantic in a 
dinghy, he lived on seaweed and raw fish. 
Halfway across, he made the mistake of going 
on board a ship and eating a normal meal, 
with the consequence that his fish diet made 
him violently sick for days after. Drugs are 
likely to have the same effect when used by 
people who are naturally passive. 


To return to mescalin. It was also taken 
by a friend of mine, the novelist Laura del 
Rivo. She found the effects altogether 
unpleasant. Admittedly, it had the usual 
effect of making everything seem fascinating. 
But it also intensified what she calls her 
“catatonic tendency”, her feeling that the 
world is a dreadful and dangerous place. 
Mescalin releases huge inner-resources of 
energy and imagination, and if your imagina- 
tion happens to be unhealthy, this can be 
terrifying. Miss Del Rivo felt that her head 
had changed into a skull at one point. 
(Sartre, who took mescalin in 1936, ‘kept 
thinking he was being followed by a lobster. 
It should be noted that he didn’t believe it— 
just that his imagination intensified the fancy 
until it became a kind of reality.) 

This is a point worth noting. I knew 
Aldous Huxley moderately well, and he 
struck me as a kindly, mild, rather over- 
intellectual man: strong on ideas, weak on 
imagination. There was nothing remotely 
“morbid” about him. So for him, mescalin 
was a pure treat. If you read Huxley’s 
novels, you find that he never seems to 
notice colour; everything seems to be a kind 
of monochrome photograph (unlike, say, 
Hemingway or Lawrence, where there is 
plenty of technicolour). I am inclined to 
believe that mescalin merely made him 
normally aware of colour. As to myself, I 
have a fairly strong colour sense anyway— 
which may account for the negative visual 
effect of mescalin on me. If Poe or Baude- 
laire had taken mescalin, I am fairly sure it 
would have driven them insane within 10 
minutes. 

In other words, the effects of drugs on the 
mind depends 99 per cent on the mind itself. 
This statement will seem a mere cliché unless 
you can grasp the essence of what I have 
said about mescalin. We make an immense 
mistake about human consciousness. We 
think it is passive. It’s not. 

Lay both your hands on the table. Stare 
at them. They look passive, like two dead 
animals. Can you feel that they’re not 
passive? No. They don’t have any feeling 
in particular. They don’t glow with vitality, 
as your body does sometimes when you’ve 
been taking exercise. And yet you know 
that those two hands could build houses, 
write books, strangle someone, perform a 
brain operation. ... Their passivity is an 
illusion. 

Well, if you now stare straight in front of 
you, your consciousness will also seem 
passive. If you keep on staring, it will tend 
to go blank. It feels passive. Now if you 
take a dose of mescalin or opium—or a 
glass of whisky will do just as well—your 
consciousness livens up. It begins to glow, 
as your body does after exercise. Suddenly 
you begin to use your consciousness; your 
imagination swoops like a bird. You feel 
ten times as alive as before. You attribute 
all this activitity to*the whisky—or drug— 
but you are mistaken. Your consciousness 
has this trick all the time, but, because you 
assume it to be passive, you never learn to 
get it started. |continued on page 53 
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RONAN O’RAHILLY - popship pirate 


Ronan O’Rahilly (24), is sole proprietor and 
chief swinging sailor of the offshore popship 
Radio Caroline. This month, in defiance of 
heavy fire from a. startled basebound 
monopoly, he logs his first full year of free- 
booting the BBC up the backwater. ‘‘I hate 
authority,” he says. “‘I like fighting giants. 
Maybe that’s what attracted me.” Maybe 
it did; the Irish not infrequently express 
themselves in this way. But to start from 
scratch with a bent needle, a few long- 
players, a 10-kilowatt transmitter, and a 
cargo vessel—however moribund and spasm- 
prone—still takes money. This took 
£250,000. At first the proposition looked 
like beaching for lack of support, but today 
—thanks to the record companies—Radio 
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Caroline commands a certified listening 
figure of 12} million, probably boosted to a 
39-million inlap from Continental eaves- 
droppers. 

For all his born glee in filibustering, 
O’Rahilly thinks commercial broadcasting 
would benefit from being decently cov- 
ered. The endeavours of the Council of 
Europe to ensconce trade-fed stations in 
legalised respectability will, if successful, 
offset future programme interference by the 
coastguard. ‘One night I was woken up 


at four in the morning to be told that 
Caroline had drifted into territorial waters 
after a storm. The story had been phoned 
in to Radio Eireann and picked up off the 
Had it 


air as far away as San Francisco. 
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happened, it would have meant the end of 
us—but luckily she hadn’t shifted anchor at 
all.” The penalty for operating a radio ship 
within the prescribed limits has never been 
clearly defined. 

Ronan O’Rahilly—‘‘I’m a frustrated musi- 
cian at heart”—is a slightly-built young 
man with few interests beyond his work 
and horse-riding; but prior to launching 
Caroline on the circumambient sound 
waves he achieved joint-managership of the 
Allan Price Combo—which he renamed 
“The Animals”—started the Scene Club, 
featuring Georgie Fame, and in the same 
billing gave the Rolling Stones their first 
push. Now the hand that ruled the cradle 
rocks the boat. 
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RONNIE SCOTT - pretty con brio 


Ronnie Scott (38), virtuoso on the molten 
scale of riff-action jazz, doubles as owner 
and inspirational force behind what is 
probably the finest jazz club in Britain. No 
where else can the cognoscenti regularly see 
and hear soloists of the class of Ben Web- 
ster, Zoot Sims, Roland Kirk, Sonny 
Rollins, and Victor Feldman. 

Ronnie Scott’s, in Soho’s Gerrard Street, 
has become an international watering hole 
for the social soundwave register. ‘We 
make it our business to welcome the greatest 
names in jazz for the pleasure and benefit 
of everybody,” says Ronnie. “And we set 
out to accomplish three things: We give the 
jazz fan a chance to see the real giants at 
close quarters—this in turn helps to stimu- 
late interest in jazz in general and British 
jazz in particular—and it gives the British 
jazzman a chance to acquire valuable ex- 
perience by playing along them.” 

Ronnie Scott lipread for his kudos dip- 
loma by playing tenor sax in the big bands 
of the early fifties, Ted Heath and Geraldo 
among them. A breakaway through leading 
small groups of his own moleculed into the 
opening of the club as a coffee bar, but the 
cream was to come slowly. “If I were only 
out to make money,” he says, “I’d put 
in beat groups like the other places. I'd 
clean up on the trend of the moment and 
retire. Instead of that I look upon jazz as a 
vocation—I belong to it and I don’t want 
anything else. To me the music is a way of 
life and the club is a means of living it.” 

In theory it should be impossible to both 
run a club and remain a musician. But, 
typically, Scott is an exception to the rule. 
Over the past few years his tenor playing 
has continued to mature and today he is 
rated as one of the finest soloists in the 
world. Many a visiting star has had to pull 
out all the stops in order to avoid being cut 
up. And Scott’s musical activities are not 
confined to the club alone; he appears on 
television, radio and still occasionally with 
his own group. 

Now, with a supper licence, an Italian 
chef; colossi like Stan Getz, J. J. Johnson 
and the Bill Evans Trio in the lineup, the 
future looks pretty con brio. The rhythm 
that started Way Down South is setting the 
mood Way Up West. 
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VERY MORNING SHE RODE THE HORSE UP 
through the park, by the crumbling 

empty mansion, through the long avenue of 
flowering limes. She was a big ungainly girl, 
tawny and flat-coloured, and somehow she 
looked too tall, too heavy and too uneasy 
even for the big sand-maned nervous horse. 

“Give him a good working, Pete,’ her 
father would say. ‘‘He needs a good work- 
ing. Don’t let him dictate. Get hold of him. 
Be aman. Match him. You’ve got to match 
him, Pete, you’ve got to match him.” 

Each morning she rode in the same way: 
tensely and rigidly, keyed up, until she was 
out of her father’s sight. The horse ham- 
mered with brittle high-strung strokes at 
the metal road and it was only when she 
got him through the scrolled iron gates and 
on to soft grass beneath the double mile of 
limes that she let him slacken into the easier, 
sloppier walk her father would have despised. 
Even then it was still she, rather than the 
horse, who was taut and uneasy. Her broad 
long legs were ungraceful in the cord breeches 
and the grown high boots she wore instead 
of jodhpurs. Her heavy riding jacket was 
lumpish across her square solid shoulders. 
If she were hatless, her tawny hair was 
screwed sharply backwards in a short close 
cut that coarsened and hardened the shape 
of her head. . 

They had called her Peter from the day 
she was born; and now, at 23, she looked 
as if the final moments of girlhood had been 
beaten out of her. She had grown up ih a 
house where even the windows, iron-framed 
and curtainless, seemed masculine things. 
Big oak doors stood propped open all day 
by lumps of fossil dug up from the sur- 
rounding clay lands, and wind blew healthily 
through a house of bare wood floors. Spurs 
rang with military harshness on broad 
carpetless stairs, and riding crops were 
hooked everywhere on picture frames. The 
rooms were leatherily upholstered like those 
of a club; large sheep-dogs lay like gaunt 
rugs before the fires and rose with heavy 
promptitude at her father’s words of com- 
mand. 

‘Up!’ her father would bellow. 
Up!” 

Gradually it had begun to grow on her 
that her father really thought she was a man: 
that the pretence of treating her as a male, 
as a person to be called Peter, was not a 
pretence any longer. She had qualified at 
last for the loud, hairy, stentorian, masculine 
world. 

‘“*Pete!”” he would sometimes yell at her 
across the yards, “‘where the hell is Johnson? 
Tell him if that damned mare isn’t here on 
the dot of 10, you’ll ring his neck. Pulverise 
him.” 

At first, when he had called her Peter, it 
was quite charming and there was a softness 
about it; then it had become Pete, curt and 
slung-out and metallic, and as the name 
hardened she herself hardened. Her father 
believed in exercise, a great deal of it, by 
horse, by foot, by work in stableyards, and 
exercise had hardened her too: so that now, 
at 23, something wooden and _ inflexible 
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seemed to exist in the tall bony body under 
the shiny boots, the crisp shirts, the thick 
riding jacket: something bloodless and 
unawoken and dry. 

It was soon after the beginning of summer, 
when the limes had just flowered, that she 
began to be really nervous about herself. 
She had begun to discover she could not 
face people. She had got into the habit of 
riding as far as the mansion and then giving 
the horse a breather on what had once been 
the lawn behind the house. Huge black 
cedar trees rose from tall grasses and below 
the garden, beyond a maze of broken hot- 
houses, was a stream. It had been 15 years 
at least since the lawn had last been mown, 
the hot-houses exotically heated, the white 
window shutters thrown back. Dry rot had 
begun to eat at the floors, and bright green 
crustings of moss covered most of the roof 
tiles. It was dead and quiet, and there was 
now no chance, everyone said, of anyone 
ever coming to live there again. 

One morning a young man was walking 
across the lawn. Behind him he trailed a 
long steel tape measure that flashed like a 
tinsel snake, rattling and quivering. 

She did not know what to do about this, 
and stood holding the horse where she had 
dismounted. For three or four minutes he 
did not notice her. In between pauses when 
he wrote down, in a notebook, the measure- 
ments he was taking, the long, nervous, snake 
of tape measure leapt about after him, 
glittering and alive. 


Finally he stopped, and then, as he began 
to wind up the tape, he saw her there. She 
was not really conscious of watching him. 
What she felt was really not a question of 
surprise or unreality. She did not even 
resent him as an intruder. It simply made 
her more nervous and uncertain of herself. 

Winding up the tape at last, he came 
across to speak to her. Afterwards she 
sometimes felt it was that snake-like jumping 
length of steel, slithering and sliding through 
the high grasses, that made her so nervous 
and unsure of herself that she did not know 
how to speak to him. 

‘**Hullo,” he said. He had cheerful pale 
blue eyes set under light golden brows that 
were always crinkling against the sun. 

*“Good morning,” she said. 

At the sound of the steel tape crackling 
through grasses the horse darted nervously 
in the air, head up, in high-strung stabs. It 
was one of those moments when she ought 
to have jabbed at him clearly and firmly, to 
let him see authority; but the rein slipped 
up through her hands. 

“Tape measure,” the young man said. 
“He doesn’t like it. I’m sorry.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t that. He’s young. He 
has to learn. He has to get used to new 
experiences and—” 

“Not really broken in yet?” 

“Oh, yes! But he’s young. 
isn’t quite used to some things.” 

“Like tape measures.” 

He laughed, and next moment dropped 
the round leather tapedrum in the grass. 
Behind him 10 or 15 yards of steel dropped 
with snake-like clinking. 

“Oh, you mustn't stop working,” she 
said, ‘‘just because of that—”’ 

“IT was knocking off for a sandwich, 
anyway,” he said. “It’s terribly hot up here. 
Would you have a sandwich?” 

**Well, I—” 

“Quite good. My mother puts them up.” 

He had slung a knaki haversack on a low 
branch of a cedar tree. She heard him say 
as he went over to get it: 

“I rather fancy they're 
Awfully lucky if they are.” 

She ran her hand down the horse's. nose 
in smooth calming sweeps and let him walk 
away. 

“I’m going to sit under the tree. It’s too 
hot out there.’’ She watched him under the 
tent-like canopy of cedar branches, fair head 
glowing as he peered into the haversack. A 
sandwich flapped open and shut again like 
a trap. 

‘**Good: they’re roast duck. You'll have 
one, won't you?” 

“I’m sure they’re your lunch sandwiches, 
and if you eat them now—” 

“If 1 eat them now I don’t eat them later, 
and if I eat them later I don’t eat them now. 
It's like everything else. You can’t have it 
both ways.” 

“Tl suppose not.” 

‘‘Why don’t you come and sit down?” 

Sitting under the cedar, munching on the 
sandwiches of roast duck, he stared at the 
horse. continued overleaf 


He just 


roast duck. 
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“TI don’t know a thing about horses. Is 
he good?” 

‘*‘He’s quite good. Don’t you ride?” 

‘‘Good God, no.” 

He resented the suggestion quite cheer- 
fully, with small amiable flickerings of fair- 
haired brows and a graceful, slightly ironic 
upward gesture of both hands. In doing so 
he parted the sandwich, and a piece of duck 
fell. out. 

“That comes of showing off,” he said. 

It was because of this small pantomime of 
the breaking sandwich that she noticed the 
flexibility and grace of his hands. They were 
long-fingered and narrow, more like the 
hands of a girl. 

He offered another sandwich. ‘“‘Go on. I 
have plenty. We had two ducks yesterday. 
It was my mother’s birthday.” 

‘‘What are you doing with the mansion?” 
She took the second sandwich while he 
stared up at the shuttered windows. 

‘“‘| have to do a rough survey for a plan.” 

“Is someone moving in?” 

“Doubtful,” he said. ‘It’s much more 
likely they'll pull it down. Bang goes 
another bit of England.” 

He abruptly ceased bothering about the 
house. Instead he began to take deep, 
inquisitive breaths of air. 

‘‘All morning there’s been that marvellous 
scent: I simply can’t think what it is—” 

“Limes,” she said. “‘They’re beginning to 
flower.” 

“It’s most exquisite scent,” 
“Don’t you think so?” 

She did not know what to say; she had 
not thought of it. In the masculine world 
of which she was part, no one troubled to 
discuss the exquisite nature of limes. 

He took another long breath of lime- 
scented air, filling his lungs slowly, eyes 
half closed; and it then occurred to her, for 
the first of several times, that he had taken 
infinitely more notice of the horse, the 
mansion, the sandwiches and the scent of 
limes than anything about her. And suddenly 
her nervousness expanded. It became a full 
self-conscious anxiety about the clumsiness 
of her body. She was aware of being too 
large and too awkward in the heavy riding 
jacket, the big boots, the breeches that gave 
her legs the grossness of huge fawn hams. 
Beside her, dressed only in a white shirt and 
light grey trousers, he had a terse and quite 
delicate lightness. 

‘*How long will the survey take?” 

“Oh, depends. Two or three days. 
Depends how lazy I am.” 

“IT can’t think you're lazy.” 

“Terribly. Ill probably go to sleep this 
afternoon.” 

She thought of her father: ‘‘Give him a 
good working, Pete. Match him, Pete. Be 
a man, Pete. Tell that’ bastard Johnson 
you'll ring his neck. Pulverise him.” She 
had been brought up under the incontestable 
notion that the male was not lazy. It did 
not sleep in the afternoons. It behaved like 
a physical steamroller, flattening and crush- 
ing all. 


he said. 
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“T ought to go,” she said. ‘“‘My horse is 
restless.” 

‘‘Have another sandwich.” 

“No, really, thank you.” She stood up 
and she saw him then, for the first time, 
look full at her. He looked away immedi- 
ately. It was as if he had looked through a 
telescope and been surprised, perhaps bored, 
if not horrified, by what he saw. 

*‘Goodbye,” he said. ‘If you come up 
again, don’t be surprised to find me having 
a siesta under the tree. This is a hot spell 
we’re having.” 

“Yes. Goodbye.” 


When she came up through the park on 
the following morning she rode past the 
house, through the chestnut copse, as far 
as the deserted gate-lodge, before she could 
bring herself to ride across, as she always 
did, to the overgrown lawn behind the 
mansion. For some time she had been 
bored by that same ride, taken in the same 
way, past the deserted mansion to the 
deserted gate-lodge, and had not known it. 
She had been driven by the dull notion that 
it was the thing to do. ‘Ride him hard, 
Pete. Give him a good working. Don’t let 
him dictate! Match him, Pete; match him.” 

An urgent stentorian masculine world of 
habit, breezy with open air and harsh- 
odoured with horse and dog, had pressed 
her forward with commands she had not 
thought of refusing. Now, because of the 
steel snake of a tape measure flicking 
through summer grass, she was aware of 
being unbearably lonely, more and more 
unsure. 

The young man had worked his way down 
across the overgrown lawns to where, in the 
direction of the river, there was an aban- 
doned swimming pool. She found him only 
because, even from the mansion, she could 
hear the tinkling of his steel tape on the 
glazed waterless tiles. 

“Hullo,” he called. 

The pool was empty and he was standing 
down in it, peering at the feed-pipe in the 
deep end. All along the rectangular basin, 
dry white tiles glittered hotly in the sun. 

‘Just thinking of filling it,” he said. 
‘‘Nothing comes, though. It’s probably 
turned off at the main.” 

‘“‘They used to have parties. They say it 
used to be lovely,” she said. 

“Do you swim?” 

“Yes.” 

He climbed out of the pool by a half- 
rotten wooden ladder. 

Frost had lifted many of the tiles in the 
bottom, and he said: 

“Probably never hold water, anyway.” 
He made the little tossing gesture of abandon 
that had fascinated her the previous day: the 
hands graceful as they surrendered into air 
the notion of filling the pool. 


“Pity,” he said. ‘‘It’s hotter than ever. It- 


would have been nice to swim.” 
“‘There’s a swimming place in the stream,” 
she said. ‘“‘They used to swim a lot there.” 
“Stream?” 


“Down there.” She pointed down the 
field that lay, bright yellow with late butter- 
cups and white with islands of rising clover, 
beyond the pool. A long line of alders, 
spreading away tawny purple along the 
stream, sheltered a few brown and white 
cattle that lay panting in the shade. On the 
low hill beyond them a glassy line of heat 
pulsated like a transparent flame under the 
deep blue line of sky. 

“T’ve half a mind to bring my things.’’ He 
stood looking down at the alders that con- 
cealed, from so far up, the deep black- 
shaded pools of the stream. ‘‘It’s worth it. 
I’ve got another day.” 

‘It must have been lovely here when they 
had parties.” 

“Would you swim?” he said suddenly. 
“Would you bring your things if I did?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—” 

“It would be awful fun,”’ he said. 

She did not know what to do or say. 
Another inconsequent recollection of her 
father urging her to work the horse hard, to 
give Johnson hell, to be‘a man, destroyed 
all the self-confidence she had. She felt an 
extraordinary downward stab of alarmed 
uneasiness, in the form of a hot and solid 
wave, go clean through her body; and then 
she began to walk away up the hill. 

He came striding after her. 

“I’m awfully sorry if I said something I 
ought not to have said.” 

“Oh, you didn’t.” She felt even more all 
the hideous, flapping, ugliness of her 
muscular body, its impossible ham-like legs, 
its bolster-like bust under the hot jacket. “‘I 
simply didn’t think you meant it—” 

“Of course I meant it. I think it would 
be awful fun.” He smiled in his free, amiable, 
languid way, with trembling fair eyebrows, 
making once again the friendly gesture of 
his graceful hands. ‘‘Why not?” he said. 

“T’ll see,” she said. ‘It’s not very likely—” 

“Well, I shall go in,” he said. ‘You can 
come and watch me.” 


In the morning she rode the horse another 
way, outside the park; she could not bring 
herself to face the hot, deserted garden, the 
amiable careless young man, the unbearable 
sweetness of the limes. It was not until 
afternoon that she rode up to the house; and 
then she did not take her costume. 

It was some time before she heard the 
steel tape measure clinking in the hot after- 
noon. She heard it at last trailing in its 
tinny, snake-like way over gravel paths 
down by the empty hot-houses. Soon, too, 
she saw the young man, bare to the waist 
now, jotting down measurements in his note- 
book beside the scalding white roofs of glass. 

“Hullo,” he said, ‘chow about the swim? 
I had one already at lunch time.” 

“IT couldn’t find my costume. I spent all 
morning trying—” 

“Bad luck,” he said. 
there.” 

Today it was so much hotter that she had 
ridden up without her jacket, in a cream silk 
shirt, mannish but soft, |cont., on p. 52 


“Tt’s terrific down 


cont., from p. 50/ with black necktie; and she 
hoped he would notice it. He did not notice 
it, and she said: 

“How does the survey go?” 

‘Almost finished. About five minutes 
and I’m taking another swim.” 

Old peach-trees, reverting to suckers, had 
here and there pushed their way up through 
broken hot-house roofs. Nettles grew in 
the vast derelict waste of vine-houses. She 
could smell an arid blistering of old paint, 
a hot breath of baked air from under glass. 
The tin snake of the steel measure did its 
last clicking squirm along the path, and the 
young man said: 

“Survey finished. Thank God. Coming 
down?” P 

Some minutes later she sat under the 
alders, watching him making a series of 
dives that ended in joyous duck-paddling 
about the pool. His flesh was smooth, 
startlingly white in the alder shadow. She 
sat simply, without thought, watching. He 
had something of the delicacy of a stork, 
whitely poised on the pool edge, before the 
flashing spring of each dive. From the back 
there was nothing by which to tell that he 
was not a girl, compact and slim-hipped, and 
it was only when he stood beyond the dark 
water, grinning, ready to dive again, that the 
masculine shape of him was startlingly, 
beautifully revealed. 

He came out at last to lie in the sun. 

‘*Marvellous. Absolutely wonderful.” 
Panting softly, face and body beaded with 


glittering iridescent drops of water, he lay 
for some time staring at the sky. “‘Pity you 
couldn’t make it. Simply marvellous.” He 
was struck by a sudden, idle thought. “‘By 
the way what’s your name?” 

“Peter.” 

“Suits you. Who thought that one up?” 

If there was any pain in her face he did 
not see it; she in turn did not answer, and he 
remained held in languid fascination by the 
sky. 

“Wonderful sky. It seems terribly hot 
before, but after you’ve been in it’s cool. 
Just right.” He spoke to her without 
troubling to look at her. ‘‘Why don’t you 
go in?” 

She shut her eyes, impelled by a stupid 
notion that if she did nothing, did not even 
look at anything or speak, he would come to 
her out of pure curiosity. She heard a king- 
fisher whistle like a bullet upstream, and the 
voice of the young man, like the bird’s, 
seemed now to be drawn thinly away into 
the spaces of the hot afternoon. 

“Go in while I pack my things,”’ he said. 
“T’ve got to go up to the house again. 
Swim while I’ve gone.” ‘ 

She did not speak. 

““You’re quite safe with a name like 
Peter.” 

Her tears of anger and frustration seemed, 
in the moment of breaking, to turn back 
into her body, flooding her. She heard the 
kingfisher repeat its thin sharp whistle 
upstream, thread-drawn, fading instantly. 


“ Of course I feel fine, mother, why shouldn’t I feel fine!” 
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She felt the impenetrable alder shadow 
unexpectedly cold on her body. For a few 
moments the longing to move into the sun, 
combined with the longing to be touched, 
to be spoken to and to be comforted, was 
almost too much for her. Her only move- 
ment was to let the palm of one hand lie in 
the sun, and for some time it burned there 
like a coal while the rest of her body, cold 
in the dense alder shade, waited. 

“Absolutely wonderful to do nothing,” the 
young man said. ‘‘Just nothing. Lie here 
and do nothing, nothing at all.” 

She felt her inarticulate and clumsy body 
drown again in an ebb of tears. Another 
thought of her father brought the recollection 
that he hated tears. ‘‘Got to learn not to cry. 
I can’t bear it. Be a man. I won’t have 
snivelling.”” Now that she wanted to cry, it 
was not possible, and once again, far off in 
the hot silence, she heard the kingfisher, 
briefly and shrilly, almost plaintively, calling 
along the water. 

When she opened her eyes at last it was 
to be struck with the brutal sharpness of 
black leaves against blue hot sky. Her eyes 
seemed to be shocked into fresh alertness. 

“Where will you go after this?” she said. 

“Thought you were asleep.” 

“"No, awake,” she said. ‘I’m awake.” 

“Oh, here, there and everywhere,” he 
said. ‘“‘Up, down and round. I take it as 
it comes. I go where they send me.” 

‘Don’t you mind where?’ 

‘*Couldn’t care less.” 

She lay for a little longer, waiting. This 
time she did not hear any sound of the 
kingfisher, and there was no sound from the 
young man except a long sigh, and then 
presently: 

“All I ask for is this. Lying here with 
nothing on my mind. ‘Nothing to bother 
about; nothing at all. I’m a lazy hound.” 

Some time later she stood up to say good- 
bye. She saw that he was lying on his face. 
For one moment the slim spare body was 
lithe and graceful, and then he turned over. 
He heaved his chest against the sun and she 
saw the muscles of his thighs cramp and 
ripple as the legs thrust themselves outward, 
white and shadowless, in the long meadow 
grass. 

“T’ll have to be going,” she said. ‘‘Good- 
bye.” 

“Swim made me terribly drowsy. I think 
I'll have a sleep,”’ he said. ‘‘Goodbye.” 

She walked away up the field. She walked 
by the empty hot-houses, through the empty, 
deserted gardens to the empty house. She 
walked slowly, with long mannish strides, 
her head up. She was too far away now to 
hear the kingfisher, so like a small shrill 
echo of the tape measure in the grass, and 
although her eyes were clear and quite 
awake, she did not seem to notice the 
emptiness and the silence everywhere. She 
was aware only of her heavy limbs on the 
flanks of the horse; and all along the 
avenue, unbearably sweet, the great scent of 
full summer in the limes. 
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Drugs and the Creative Man 


continued from page 44] After all, if you sit 
in a car and merely stare at the controls, 
nothing will happen. That doesn’t mean the 
car won’t move. 


Now the difference between the man of 
genius and the ordinary man is that the man 
of genius is less lazy about his consciousness. 
He has discovered the knack of getting it 
moving. This is why it is so upsetting when 
he can’t get it moving, and why he takes 
to drugs and drink so easily. 


I should add here that it is important to 
have a certain healthy conceit, a fair amount 
of self-belief. For all practical purposes, it 
is far better to assume that you are a man— 
or woman—of genius than a mediocrity. If 
you really are a mediocrity, it won’t do any 
harm. But if you have any potential genius 
—and I believe most people have—it cer- 
tainly won’t find expression if you assume 
you’re a mediocrity. Failure of self-belief— 
and the fallacy of passive consciousness— 
has stifled more genius than all the critics 
put together. 

I think it is fairly obvious why the rate of 
drug addiction is rising; modern civilisation 
has this effect of sapping self-belief. But 
here is an interesting point; it is still im- 
measurably higher in America than in 


England or anywhere in Europe. Why. 


should this be so? The answer is contained 
in the last paragraph. The most upsetting 
thing about Americans is their lack of self- 
belief. Listen to typical American humour— 
Mort Sahl, Nicholls and May, Bob Newhart 
—it is all based on self-depreciation. The 
most typical joke that ever came out of 
America is that one of the psychiatrist 
saying to his patient: “I have discovered the 
reason for your inferiority complex; you are 
inferior.” 


It is extremely difficult for a person with a 
strong inferiority complex to make the 
discovery that his mind is not passive. (It 
is difficult enough for me, and I have been 
convinced of my own genius since the age 
of two.) English and Europeans are far 
more naturally opinionated than Americans. 
This is partly because we are more insular, 
which in turn means that we are often more 
stupid and conceited. As America becomes 
increasingly a vast urban sprawl, the in- 
feriority complex increases. It is inevitable; 
the individual simply feels less unique. I 
noticed this difference on a lecture tour of 
America a couple of years ago. American 
university students are immeasurably more 
sensitive and intelligent than English ones, 
and far less self-assured. And this is partly 
due to the sheer size of the American 
universities. (The university of Texas has 
23,000 students, for example, as many 
people as in a small English town.) It must 
be difficult to feel very individual or import- 
ant in that kind of mass. 


But equally important is the intellectual 
climate of our time, which tends to be pure 


scepticism, lack of belief in anything. The 


grosser superstitions of religion have 
vanished—which is something to be thankful 
for—but haven’t been replaced by anything 
positive. 


Now it is my fixed belief that a time has 
come for an immense step forward. You 
can’t create a new religion just by wishing 
for one. And for the reasons I have explained 
above, you will see why the sale of mescalin 
in chemists’ shops would be no answer. 


No, the increasing problem of drugs is 
only a symptom of the real problem—this 
sense of defeat, this passivity, this mass 
inferiority complex, from which our civilisa- 
tion is suffering. ° 


You may say: This is all very well, but 
what can be done about it? 


All right, let me make a suggestion, a very 
small one. If you are a person who travels 
on the train every day—say from Brighton 
to London—you have no doubt got into a 
habit of reading a newspaper or a novel, or 
something of the sort. But next time you 
go on a longish train journey, try a little 
experiment. First of all, deliberately 
stimulate your imagination by conjuring up 
your favourite erotic fantasy—or, simply 
imagine what it would be like if you were 
in bed with the pretty girl sitting opposite. 
Now take this as a standard of intensity of 
consciousness. Stare out of the window and 
concentrate. Do not let your mind relax. 


. Stop thinking about sex—or continue to 


think about it if it helps, but don’t let your 
mind relax. Do not let yourself be tempted 
to pick up a newspaper or a novel. Remem- 
ber how bored you often get towards the 
end of a journey, and make it your purpose 
to prevent this boredom at all costs. Don’t 
let your attention get relaxed and flabby. 
After a few minutes, it will begin to puff 
and gasp, like a fat man on a cross country 
run. This is because it is so unhealthy. It 


is loaded with surplus fat. You never really 


give it any exercise. Watch your cat next 
time it is sitting by a mouse hole, and you 
will have an idea of what it really means to 
concentrate. 


I guarantee that if you do this every day 
for a week, you will suddenly understand 
what I mean when I say that consciousness 
is not passive. You may even experience it 
the first ‘time you try it. Consciousness 
begins to tingle, like your body after a cold 
shower, and the effect is not at all unlike 
that of a drug. The difference is that it 
leaves you feeling healthier and altogether 
more capable of coping with life. You will 
begin to feel that your mind is like a great 
searchlight that can project a beam of con- 
centration on anything you like. 


I cannot suggest a detailed answer to the 
problem of drugs, but I think that what I 
have said above is a beginning. In the next 
100 years, the key word in our civilisation 
will be: Consciousness. Psychology, phil- 


osophy, science, religion, will all become. 


obsessed by the problem of consciousness. 
The use of drugs will increase—but they will 


be used more and more for the exploration 
of consciousness, of man’s inner being. I 
believe we may outpace the hydrogen bomb 
yet. 


Most doctors would violently disagree with 
Wilson where heroin, morphine or cocaine are 
concerned .... any normally adjusted person 
who takes these drugs, experimentally or 
othewise, runs a grave risk of addiction; which 
is why one avoids prescribing them over long 
periods or, in the case of heroin, at all. Over 
marijuana or (smoked) opium and other pop- 
ular but non-hard drugs, Wilson may be right. 
In this matter and other relevant issues, 
PENTHOUSE is largely in agreement with 
the Dangerous Drugs Act. 

.... Editor's note 


Antonioni 


continued from page 22/ looking at man in his 
spatial environment. One can see this 
trend continuing with the use of long-focus 
lenses which all but eliminate the background 
in order to concentrate attention on the 
characters. 

PENTHOUSE: Your films, according to 
some critics, tend to be pessimistic and 
defeatist. Do you think there’s any truth in 
that? 

ANTONIONI: I try to look reality in the 
face; that’s not pessimism. In fact, the 
exact opposite. My films could be a means 
of adapting oneself better to reality in order 
to live with one’s feet on the ground, under- 
standing fully what is in our lives on this 
earth. But then, saying that I am a pessimist 
may not be acriticism at all, because Chekhov 
is also considered a pessimist. I’d like to 
be a pessimist of his calibre! Our pessimism 
is, unfortunately, an arm with which we try 
to live our lives as un-uselessly as possible. 
PENTHOUSE: But it is, at least, true to 
say that your characters live in a world 
without great hope. 

ANTONIONI: I don’t think that remark 
has any great significance. An American 
scientist has invented a way of analysing 
questions that is called ‘“‘opérative’’, if I 
remember correctly. He says that it is useless 
asking questions to which there are no 
answers. Anyway, there are people who 
have hope and people who haven’t. For 
example, take The Eclipse, which is con- 
sidered to be my most pessimistic film. If 
you pay attention to the final close-up of 
Monica Vitti, just after she has come down 
the stairs from the office (she has just left 
her lover, and will probably never see him 
again), she turns around just before she 
leaves, and there is a trace of a smile on her 
face. She has accepted her own nature above 
and beyond her relationship with the young 
man. Do you remember? 

PENTHOUSE: Certainly it was a recon- 
ciliation of sorts. Anyhow, we shall look 
forward to future films from you with great 
interest, Mr. Antonioni. Thank you. 
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A shark-ridden heiress called Jenny 
Owned a necklace worth nine-and-a-penny GUESS 


But a twist of the wrist WHO? 
And a twirl on the knob — 0% 
Of her very peculiar thingummybob 
Gave as good a protection as any. 


And now a girl called Lucrezia 
Who suffered from local amnesia; 
She never remembered a name or a face 


LOW R | M ES FO R H | -B R OWS E But responded quite well to a seizure. 


DRAWINGS BY JOHN GORHAM / LIMERICKS BY ALAN REEVE-JONES 


Amorous ventures 
In glamorous dentures 
May trouble the tongue of the toothless, 
Unless your affliction 

Is not so much diction 

But more that you're uthleth or youthleth. 


An American boxer, 

Obnoxiously cocksure, 

Was tattooed all over his torso. 

A nude was included 

Who rudely protruded 

Beyond his latissimus dorso. 

His rheumatoid wriggles 

Just gave her the giggles 

And frenzied the fans even more so; 
Till, stopping his nonsense, 

She knocked him unconscious 

And treated the boys to a floorshow. 


If you study the teachings of Freud 
You'd sink without trace in a void, 
As the personal process of deep diagnosis 

That saps your psychosis in six easy doses 
Is seldom, if ever enjoyed. 


a 


A clergyman frequently crosses his Ts 
Neither standing nor sitting but down on his knees 
In the classic position of chars, 

But only because of a clerical bruise 

As a lifetime of minding his Ps and his Qs 

Often gives him a pain in the Rs. 
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PORT 


A little more expensive than ordinary 
ports, but well worth it for its rare 
character and superb quality. Insist on 
this perfect after-dinner drink in your 
club, at your favourite restaurant—and 
keep a stock at home. 
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“There is the tiger that lurks in motor cars, crouches in sealed 
envelopes and prowls between the doorbell and the phone, 
ready to pounce upon the dreamer by day, the reveller by night, 
or any man at any hour...” From THE TENANT OF THE ROOM by Douglas Bryce 
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IVE some girls an 
inch and they'll take a 
mile and if they’re 
anything like Tiger Lil 
they'll take the mile 
in 30 seconds flat. 
She loves speed with 
the wind grabbing 
at her hair and the 
short gulps of breath 
and the animal pull of a souped- 
up motor beneath her. Miss 
Lilyan Howe is a flaxen-haired 
Perenna of the open road. Cars 
are the single consuming love of 
her life and this in the Tiger's 
own words, is why ordinary men 
steer away from her. “But I’m 
not anti-men,” says she, 
“spiritually, I'm one of them. 
I've always been considered 
boyish or devilish, or both. It's 
my sense of fun, | suppose, and 
the mad things ! like to do. | love 
adventure and danger intrigues 
me. Life is moving about, 
moving fast, changing scenes 
before you get all gloomy and 
involved and the scene changes 
you, doing things other people 
don’t want to do or are afraid to 
do or can’t do.” 
The Tiger has an amplitude of 
charms in disarming contradiction 
to her anti-feminist attitude. 
Implications of the Tom-Boy still 
linger in the cool blue of her 
eyes, her chin has an aggressive, 
upward tilt, but her smile is warm 
and sincere. ‘Don’t under- 
estimate me,’’ she warns, “I’m 
female through and through. It’s 
just unfortunate that women 
aren't supposed to enjoy the 
same sort of freedom that men 
do, particularly when it comes to 
expressing themselves in life and 
love. It’s unfair because 
basically women have the same 
needs and desires and ambitions 
that men have. | identify with 
men because men are freer. 
There is something far healthier 
about a life that is open and 
above board.” 
For a brief moment we harnessed 
the Tiger and brought her 
earthward. Be open, said we, 
handing her an application form 
a furlong long. 


NAME: 
They call me Tiger Lil. 


WHY ?: 

Because I’m an animal that bites 
back. 

BIRTH DATE: 

| was born in 1945, that makes 
me an even 20.... Which 
makes me hungry. 

FOR WHAT?: 

For living .. . for seeing .. . for ° 
doing. For making the most of 
what | have. 

WHICH IS: 


A love of life... areal love... 
a kind of happiness that 
possesses me and never lets go. 
VITAL STATISTICS: 


Until you told me | was a J BO Bye) ABB HI | : 
37-22-35 in honest inches the a; ‘i Gee eee ‘ | #. ; 
thought had never occurred to me. | Lb _ mel tT ie ee 


EXPERIENCE: 

I've always been a bit of a 

rebel . . . never did the expected 
thing. | didn’t like girl friends... 
went to parties but never stayed 
late... gave up a music 
scholarship and went in for 
motor racing . . ..sounds a bit 
incongruous, | know, but I’ve 
been in several rallies, won one 
and placed third in another... 
one day I'd like to design my 
own motor. 

HOBBIES: 

Cars and speed although I’m 
fairly athletic in other ways. | 
like to swim and water ski. | 
dance, play tennis and even sail. 
My main interest is in designing 
cars for speed . . . not just 
engines but the line and sweep 
of the car itself. 

LIKES: 

Pressing my ear close to the 
Hi-fi and listening to old barrel- 
house jazz. | have an enormous 
collection of vintage records, 
mostly people like James P. 
Johnson, Jelly Roll Morton, 
Willie ‘The Lion Smith”, etc. | 
like lots of things; sun in the ye. ‘SS 
morning, wet afternoons when i  BYN ~ 
you're indoors, trees, deep, 4 % : 
white beaches that stretch on 
and on as far as the eye can see. 
DISLIKES: 

Television, cats, Dostoievsky, 
subways, the colour mauve, 
bingo, and anything that begins 
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with the letter ““Y”’. 

YOUR KIND OF MAN: 

Cool, considerate, affectionate at 
the right time and in the right 
place, nothing soppy. Make him 
big but a little on the slim side, 
likes to dress-casually, doesn't 
mind a bit of competition, 
mustn't be too jealous. Has to 
have an appreciation of music, 
mustn't mind if | do the driving. 
YOUR KIND OF DRINK: 

It’s a cocktail called the 
“Pouncer’’. Here’s how it goes: 
mix four measures of Vodka, two 
of pernod, two of Irish whiskey 
and one of distilled water. Add 
a few bitters and a dash of 
lemon — shake well, ice if 
possible and then stand back. 
You can get stoned just /ooking 
at it. 


AMBITIONS: 
To fly to the Bahamas, soak up 
all the sun and race my car. 
REFERENCES: 

You're taking the pictures ! 


Throughout history men have produced a vast literature of attacks upon women. This 
literature, reflecting male fears, hatred and contempt, has charged the female with 
lustfulness, stupidity, greed, deceitfulness, and numerous other defects. While many 
of the attacks upon women have been exaggerated and unrealistic, at the same time 
they are valuable in illuminating the real causes of the age-old conflict between the sexes 


THE ANTI-SEX 


is strictly defined as hatred of women. Hate is a powerful, negative emotion. Surely few men react 
so violently against the whole of the opposite sex. 

Nonetheless, there exists an enormous literature of so-called misogyny. For the most part it 
consists of writings attacking particular types or groups of women, or assailing certain attributes 
believed by the author to be characteristic of the sex. Total denunciations of women are rare, but not 
unknown. 

Even though the full-blown woman-hater is seldom encountered, the literature of so-called misogyny 
is of real importance. It is helpful in illuminating the nature, and sometimes the causes, of the dis- 
harmonies that continue to plague the relations of the sexes. 

Some of the complaints men make about women are little different today from those of more than 
two thousand years ago. These indictments of the female attest to, if nothing more, a certain constancy 
in both the fears and the predilections of the male. Possibly they even tell us something valid about 
the nature of woman. 

For centuries the Greeks produced writings condemning women: not completely, (continued overleaf) 


I: SEEMS UNLIKELY THAT THERE ARE MANY THOROUGH-GOING MISOGYNISTS IN THE WORLD. MISOGYNY 


since usually they would manage to find 
some good in the sex, but in large measure. 
A famous example is the satire of Semonides 
of Amorgus, who likened women to various 
beasts and to the mud, the sea water, and 
the bee; finding only one out of 10 female 
types to be good. A similar and imitative 
satire was composed a century or so later 
by Phocylides of Miletus, who however, 
limited himself to comparing women to four 
kinds of creatures: : 

“The tribe of women is of these four 
kinds: that of a dog, that of a bee, that of a 
burly sow, and that of a long-maned mare. 
This last is manageable, quick, fond of 
gadding about, fine of figure; the sow kind 
is neither good nor bad; that of a dog is 
difficult and snarling; but the bee-like 
woman is a good housekeeper and knows 
how to work. This desirable marriage, pray 
to obtain, dear friend.” 

It might be added that the Greeks, as if 
anticipating the feminist argument that 
Christ was, after all, born of woman, denied 
(Aeschylus) that the woman should ever be 
considered a true parent. Rather, she was 
only a “nurse”’—for the seed planted by the 
male. Moreover, it was a well-known fact 
that Zeus had given birth unaided to 
Athena: clear proof that mothers are 
superfluous. 

The foremost classic of misogynistic writ- 
ing produced by the ancient Romans is 
surely, at least by reputation, the still 
popular Sixth Satire of Juvenal. Yet it is 
probably true, as has been said by various 
critics, that Juvenal is more anti-sexual than 
misogynistic. True, he at one point goes so 
far as to suggest that those hopelessly 
libidinous males who are unable to contain 
their lust might be better to take a boy for 
a bed-partner than to embark upon the 
dreadful seas of matrimony; but his denunci- 
ations of homosexuals are scarcely less 
scathing than his assaults upon the female. 

The archaic literature of the Hindus, 
while it details innumerable faults thought 
-natural to the female, is especially concerned 
with her insatiable lustfulness. In the 
Garuda Purana, for example, one reads that 
“Amorous fancies occur spontaneously even 
in the mind of a girl who has been incar- 
cerated from her infancy in a moated castle 
in the nether worlds. Who can pretend to 
conquer a woman?” Similarly, in the 
Hitopadesa, one is advised that ‘‘If there is 
no place, if theré is no opportunity, if there 
is no man to be their suitor, thus, O Narada, 
do women become chaste.” 

Among the ancient Hebrews, also, woman 
was denounced. Solomon remarked that a 
good woman is more rare than rubies, and 
Bildad inquires of Job: ‘““How can he be 
clean that is born of woman?” Nonetheless, 
and while the status of women, as reflected 
in the Old Testament and Apocrypha, was 
not high among the Jews, a genuine misogyny 
does not seem to have been widespread 
among them until near the end of the period 
of independence, when the Pharisees and 
Essenes emerged bitterly to condemn forni- 
cation and the female. 
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“For evil are women,” declared the 
Pharisees, and ‘“‘women are overcome by the 
spirit of fornication more than men... . 
Flee the spirit of fornication. ... And if 
you would be pure in mind, guard your 
senses from every woman.” 

The Essenes, condemning all sexual 
pleasure, and in many cases condemning 
marriage and preferring extinction to fleshly 
indulgence, also blamed woman for tempting 
man to lust, and so separating him from his 
God. Woman was seen as “‘a selfish creature 
and one addicted to jealousy in an im- 
moderate degree, terribly calculated to 
agitate and overturn the natural inclinations 
of a man, and to mislead’him by her unremit- 
ting wiles.” 

While the extent of the influence of their 
doctrines upon early Christianity is unclear, 
these attacks upon women by the Pharisees 
and the Essenes certainly anticipate in tone 
and general content the position to be taken 
by the early Christians: a position still 
reflected in our antisexual morals and 
statutes two thousand years later. 

The attitude of Christ toward women 
would seem to have been that of the typical 
Jewish male of His time: for all His natural 
kindliness and exceptional compassion, He 
could only regard women as naturally 
inferior and subordinate beings. Clifford 
Howard, in Sex And Religion, has interest- 
ingly remarked: 

‘‘While Jesus expressed no such fanatic 
prejudice (as St. Paul’s), He nonetheless 
shared the common opinion of His people 
regarding the inferiority of women. He 
nowhere teaches that they shall inherit 
eternal life. On the contrary, He definitely 
intimates that immortality is reserved ex- 
clusively for men (Mat. xxii, 23-32). ‘They 
are as the angels of God in Heaven,’ and 
God’s angels are all masculine. God is the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. In other words, He 
is the God of men, the God of living souls, 
who are alone heirs to the resurrection.” 

At the same time Jesus’s attitude was one 
of kindly toleration toward the opposite sex, 
especially the unfortunate and the wayward. 
But that in general he entertained any 
higher idea of womankind than did his 
contemporaries, is nowhere apparent. . . .” 

Saint Augustine, having abandoned a life 
of erotic indulgence to embrace first Mani- 
chaeism, then Christianity, promises that 

_men who succeed in leading celibate lives 
will shine in heaven like dazzling stars. As 
“the most learned of philosophers” he 
praises none other than the Neo-Platonist 
Porphyry, who condemned all sexual indul- 
gence as degrading to the soul, and denounced 
with about equal vigour such other iniquitous 
_practices as marriage, horse-racing, dancing, 
theatre-going, and the consumption of 
mutton chops. The sexual parts, Augustine 
counsels, may best be reserved for the 
voiding of urine. 

Tertullian described the female sex as “‘the 
Devil’s gateway,” and reminded women: 
“Do you not know that each of you is an 
Eve? The sentence of God rests upon this 


sex of yours.” To remind their listeners 
that Eve had introduced carnal lust into the 
world—by yielding to the temptation of the 
serpent in the Garden of Eden—was some- 
thing few Christian theologians neglected to 
do. 

Chrysostom, one of the most renowned 
and vitriolic of the early Christian misogy- 
nists, declared that ‘“‘Among all the wild 
beasts, there is none more harmful than 
women.” He delighted in describing the 
female sex under the most unfavourable 
conditions, and his description of the 
intoxicated woman is especially colourful: 

“Nothing uglier than a woman given to 
luxury, nothing uglier than a woman given 
to drink. ... How disgusting is a woman 
when from her breath you catch sour whiffs 
of fetid wine: a woman belching, giving out 
a stench of decomposing meats; herself 
weighed down, unable to keep upright; her 
face flushed with an unnatural red; yawning 
incessantly, and everything swimming before 
her eyes.” 

Saint Jerome, expanding on a famous 
statement by Paul, reasoned that “‘If it is 
good not to touch a woman, therefore to 
touch a woman is evil; for the only opposite 
of good is evil.” ‘‘Women,” he proclaimed, 
“is the true Satan, the foe of peace, the 
subject of dissension, and only her absence 
assures tranquillity.” 

In departing from these early Christian 
writers and teachers, let us recall that the 
most extreme evil resulted from their attitude 
to sexual intercourse and women. Lecky, in 
his History Of European Morals, noted that 
much of the subsequent legislation aimed at 
regulating sexual conduct and the behaviour 
and rights of women stemmed from the 
ascetic teachings. The trend has been to 
improving the status of women, but the 
Church Fathers managed to reverse that 
trend and so imposed endless suffering on 
the female for many centuries. These same 
authors were called upon repeatedly by those 
seeking to justify the excesses of the Witch 
Mania at the end of the Middle Ages, when 
tens of thousands of persons, mostly women, 
were horribly tortured and put to death. 

The writers on witchcraft and against 
witches revived all the most virulent anti- 
sexual and antifemale ideas of the early 
Christians, spewing forth works filled with 
hatred of, and contempt for, women. 
Especially, woman’s lustfulness, insatiable 
and evidential of her basic depravity, was 
repeatedly asserted and assailed. Women 
were held to become witches, and to copulate 
with devils (incubi), both because of this 
lustfulness and because of a natural desire 
to do whatever is most evil and most offensive 
to God. Female witches, it was taught, 
outnumbered their male counterparts by 
one hundred—or one thousand—to one. 

The following passage from the Malleus 
Maleficarum, most influential of all the 
books against witchcraft, and responsible 
for the torture and murder of countless 
women, contains ideas typical of those 
found in a host of (often imitative) volumes: 

“*. . she is more carnal than man, as is 


clear from her many carnal abominations. 
And it should be noted that there was a 
defect in the formation of the first woman, 
since she was formed from a bent rib, that 
is, a rib of the breast, which is bent as it 
were in a contrary direction to a man. And 
since through this defect she is an imperfect 
animal, she always deceives... . To con- 
clude. All witchcraft comes from carnal 
lust, which is in woman insatiable. See 
Proverbs xxx: ‘There are three things that 
are never satisfied, yea, a fourth thing which 
says not, It is enough; that is, the mouth 
of the womb.’ Wherefore, for the sake of 
fulfilling their lusts, they consort even with 
devils.” 

Before proceeding to the Elizabethans, 
we might note briefly some particulars of 
the misogyny of the Jesuit Order. In the 
mid-sixteenth century in Germany the power 
of the Jesuits had increased enormously, and 
their attitude to women was, in general, that 
kicks and beatings increase both canine and 
feminine affection. Ignatius Loyola had 
compared woman to the Devil, setting forth 
that ‘“‘Our enemy (Satan) imitates the nature 
and manner of woman as to her weaknesses 
and frowardness.”’ The spiritual direction of 
just three women, he remarked, was a task 
more arduous than the administration of 
his entire order, and he forbade any female 
to come to confession more often than once 
a day. Confessions of women were to be 
held out in the open, and always with a 
second priest standing by—to protect his 
colleague, if need be, from the woman’s 
ravening lust. One prominent Jesuit declared 
that he was himself much aggrieved and 
ashamed that a woman should have brought 
him into the world. 

We might add here, too, having touched 
upon the beating of women, that it was in 
the sixteenth century that the Russian 
domestic code, Domostroi, was inaugurated, 
demanding absolute obedience from women, 
and advising them that their main reason 
for being on earth was to fear God and please 
their husbands. Disobedient wives were to 
be soundly thrashed, but ‘“‘not straight on 
the face or on the ear,” since the husband 
would be sorely disadvantaged should his 
spouse thus become blind, or otherwise 
incapacitated. ‘“‘Keep to the whip,” enjoined 
the Code, ‘“‘and choose carefully where to 
strike. . . .””. But such necessary beatings 
should be administered ‘‘courteously”, and 
the blows should never be struck in anger. 

The Russian position was that a regular 
whipping improves a woman’s character and 
disposition, and an old English proverb 
agrees: 

**A Woman, a Dog, and a Walnut Tree: 
The more you beat ’em the better they be!” 

There is a considerable literature just on 
the necessity and/or desirability of whipping 
women, either to punish them, or as a measure 
of prevention, and one of the most famous 
statements along these lines is doubtless the 
one occurring in Nietzsche’s Zarathustra: 
“When you go to a woman, do not forget. 
to take along your whip.” 

The sixteenth-century period spanning the 


reign of Queen Elizabeth, and still more the 
remainder of the seventeenth century, pro- 


‘duced an enormous literature of attacks, 


defences, and counterattacks upon women. 
The Elizabethan woman had, in general, 
more freedom than had her sisters on the 
Continent, and was eager to widen the gap 
further, an effort many males were deter- 
mined to resist. Feminism, as history 
demonstrates, always provokes anti- 
feminism, and much misogynistic literature 
is mainly attributable to the male reaction 
against militant feminism. 

Carroll Camden, in The Elizabethan 
Woman, remarks concerning the sources of 
Elizabethan misogyny that ‘“The subject of 
dispraise of woman is as ancient as the sex, 
but the popularity of such diatribes in the 
English Renaissance was due to many 
factors: medieval monasticism and the 
attitude of such church fathers as Tertullian, 
the problem of female rulers . . . and the 
desire of the reading public for some satiric 
fare, different from the avalanche of religious 
books. ...’’ He notes that there were debates 
as to whether women, since they had brought 
sin into the world, could be considered to 
have souls. 

Fernando Henriques (Prostitution in Europe 
and the New World) says of the Elizabethans 
that they thought of women as being filled 
with ‘“‘insatiable lust.” Females were 
regarded as ‘‘more hot than goats,” and 
“more desirous of carnal lust than man.” 
They existed ‘‘to nourish voluptuousness 
and idleness.” 

In general, the Elizabethan writings sug- 
gested that woman’s bad qualities out- 
weighed her good ones, and that she was at 
best a necessary evil. Antifeminist authors 
agreed that some women were beautiful, 
but argued that this was probably by way 
of compensation for their demonstrable 
feeble intelligence. Also, feminine beauty 
had notoriously pernicious consequences. It 
gave rise to woman’s vanity, luxuriousness, 
and sensuality, along with other evils. And 
in any case, it was quick to fade, leaving the 
female with not very much to recommend 
her. A popular little story had it that when 
God removed Adam’s rib, intending to use 
it to make Eve, a dog carried off the rib 
and ate it. God was then obliged to use 
one of the dog’s ribs, so that, as some 
authors of antiquity had proposed, woman 
is descended not from man but from a dog. 
And one William How noted that while such 
heroic males as Hercules, Sampson, David, 
Lot, and Solomon triumphed over other 
monsters, they were all brought low by the 
monstrosity that is womankind. 

Some authors of antifeminist works were 
sorely punished for their labours. John 
Knox, for example, had the misfortune to 
publish, in 1558—the year Elizabeth ascended 
to: the throne—his The First Blast of the 
Trumpet Against the Monstrous Regiment of 
Women. The volume was an attack on 
women._rulers, particularly Mary Tudor and 
Mary of Lorraine, and was written before 


_ Elizabeth came to power. Nonetheless, the 


book irritated the Queen and she refused to 


permit Knox to return to England. The 
politician and polemicist William Prynne, 
some decades later, suffered even more dire 
consequences as a reward for his literary 
labours. His WHistriomastix, mainly an 
attack on women in the theatre, so angered 
the consort of King Charles I that, at her 
instigation, Prynne was pilloried, his ears 
were lopped off, he was heavily fined, and 
his book was ordered burned by the hang- 
man. 

Published in the same year was William 
Goddard’s A Satirycall Dialogue. Goddard 
also wrote another misogynistic work: A 
Neaste Of Waspes Latelie Found Out and 
Discovered in the Low Countreys, Yealding 
as Sweete Hony as Some of our English Bees. 
In the Satirycall Dialogue, Goddard presents 
a group of women gathered together to voice 
their complaints against men to a goddess, 
who then hands down judgments as to how 
women ought to behave to gain the upper 
hand over their “‘misbehaving” spouses. In 
the following passage Goddard seeks to 
establish the lustfulness of women, and their 
immorality, by means of a young woman’s 
complaints about her old husband and the 
judgment on the case rendered by the 
goddess: 

“*My greedy Ma a rich old man did find, 

And matched me with him, much against my 
mind: 

For forty men cannot hope to quench _ 

The fires that burn inside a wanton wench. 

When burning lust with all its scorching fire 

Has singed my heart with passion’s fierce 
desire, : 

Then I would have a man, for in Love’s game 

I find what best puts out a woman’s flame. 

But an old man! Alas, he’ll never quench 

The fires that trouble any youthful wench. 

And just as I’m extremely hot, so he 

Extremely cold is in that part that we 

Women most crave, while only one who meets 

Our fire with fire can please us ’twixt the 
sheets. ; 

Alas, when lust has made me hot, I learn 

He’s hanging limp, and I'l! just have to burn, 

Ma might as well have matched me with one 
dead, 

As dumped me in that sapless old man’s bed.” 

After voicing her grievance (which I have 
condensed and altered somewhat for read- 
ability), the young wife is advised by the 
goddess as to the course of action she should 
take. Again, I have condensed and edited: 
“So, then, you must betray him in his bed, 
And graft some horns onto that hoary head. 
Get yourself pregnant with your lover’s seed, 
But make the old boy think he’s done the 

deed. 

Soil your wedding sheets with spots of lust: 

To do so’s but to do as women must. 

Be off now! Put an end to all this bitching! 

And let some stout lad scratch you where 
you’re itching!” 

Two seventeenth century French works 
worthy of mention are the Satire Contre les 
Femmes of Nicolaus Boileau-Despreaux, and 
Jaques Olivier’s Alphabet de I’'Imperfection 
et Malice des Femmes, in which Olivier 
sought to detail all the /continued overleaf 
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unfortunate qualities of women as he and 
others had observed them up to the year 
1646 (when his work was published). Olivier’s 
misogynistic pieces are usually described as 
amusing, but to a discerning few he is one 
of the more formidable of all antagonists of 
the female sex. 

In eighteenth-century France, where por- 
nographic novels were everyday reading fare, 
and the women of the upper-classes sought 
to recapture the licentious heyday of the 
Roman matrons, attacks upon women were 
commonplace. Iwan Bloch, in his study of 
the Marquis de Sade, has remarked that 
“The four greatest thinkers of France in the 
Eighteenth Century—Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, and Diderot—all taught 
contempt for women.” This was summed 
up in the saying that ‘‘Woman to Diderot 
is a courtesan, to Montesquieu a graceful 
child, to Rousseau an object of pleasure, and 
to Voltaire—nothing!”’ A famous quotation 
from Diderot had it that ‘‘Women prefer 
lustful, depraved men—because women are 
depraved and lustful.” 

Eighteenth-century England also had its 
quota’ of misogynists, or of males given to 
speaking uncharitably of the opposite sex, 
and of these I will mention but a few. 

One was, of course, the unhappy Jonathan 
Swift, among whose many afflictions was 
probably included impotence. Oliver 
Goldsmith, the Earl of Chesterfield, and 
Alexander Pope produced writings critical 
of the female, with the latter declaring: 

““Men, some to business, some to pleasure 

take; 
But every woman is at heart a rake.” 

In the nineteenth century and early in the 
twentieth century were published a very large 
number of misogynistic poems, essays, 
books, tracts and the like. Some of these 
have real literary merit and reflect a genuine 
dislike of and contempt for women, bitter 
and intense. It should suffice to mention 
only a few outstanding examples, along with 
several more representative works fitting into 
special categories, such as the writings of 
homosexuals and men of science. 

Several names, of course, will immediately 
come to mind; among them, Schopenhauer, 
Strindberg, and Otto Weininger. Schopen- 
hauer’s essay On Women, Strindberg’s 
Confessions of a Fool and The Father, and 


Weininger’s Sex and Character are among - 


the all-time misogynistic classics. Another 
classic in this vein, although less well- 
known, is Edouard de Beaumont’s L’Epee 
et les Femmes (The Sword and Womankind), 
published in Paris in 1882. The book aims 
at demonstrating that women, throughout 
history, have exerted a degenerating influence 
on human affairs. 

Of the aforementioned authors, Strindberg, 
like Tolstoy, turned against women at least 
partly as a result of unhappy marital 
experiences. | Schopenhauer’s few close 
relationships with women, beginning with 
his mother, were uniformly disastrous. And 
Weininger, probably psychotic and a re- 
pressed homosexual, committed suicide at 
the age of 23. A pathological fear of women 
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- group; 


is the most likely cause of his misogyny. 

With regard to the mention of Weininger’s 
suspected homosexuality, Iwan Bloch (The 
Sexual Life of Our Time) is probably correct 
when he argues that homosexuals as such 
are not misogynists at all, and that the vast 
majority of woman-haters are heterosexual 
males. Nonetheless, very early in the present 
century, and as Bloch noted, there existed 
in Germany a kind of homosexual misogynist 
movement: 

“‘Permeated by a misogynist aura is the 
stimulating work, The Vital Laws of Civiliza- 
tion (Halle, 1904) by Eduard von Mayer. 
This book, in association with the equally 
thoughtful and compendious work, The 
Renascence of Eros Uranios (Berlin, 1904) 
by Benedikt Friedlaender, and in conjunction 
with. the efforts of Adolf Brand, the editor 
of the homosexual newspaper Der Eigene, 
and Edwin Bab (cf. this writer’s The Woman’s 
Movement And the Love of Friends; Berlin, 
1904), came to found a special homosexual 
group demanding the “‘emancipation of men,” 
and have been the principal causes of the 
belief that male homosexuals are the true 
“repudiators of woman”, and that from them 
has proceeded the increasing diffusion of 
modern misogyny. I repeat that this con- 
nection is only true for the above-named 
that, on the contrary, genuine 
misogyny has been taught us by the world’s 
typically heterosexual men, such as Schopen- 
hauer and Strindberg.” 

He goes on to remark that, whereas the 
admittedly homosexual misogynists preach 
a “masculine civilisation”, with a deepening 
of the spiritual relationships between the 
males, such writers as Schopenhauer, Strind- 
berg and Weininger ‘“‘leave us in uncertainty 
as to what they imagine is to take woman’s 
place.” The invert authors advocate homo- 
sexual relationships instead of heterosexual 
ones, but Schopenhauer, Strindberg and 
Weininger fail ‘‘to deduce these conse- 
quences. Yet this is the mecessary conse- 
quence of misogyny based on principle.” 

In recent times, for a variety of reasons, 
attacks upon women as such become in- 
creasingly rare. The old-style, straight- 
forwardly misogynistic book or article, when 
it is published, is most often regarded as an 
amusing carryover from our naive past. 
Attacks upon particular kinds or categories 
of women (most notably, “‘Mom”), along 
with occasional broad denunciations of the 
“‘matriarchy”, continue to be written and, 
sometimes, to stir up controversy. But, in 
general, we now look for—and find—our 
“misogyny” in less obvious form in the 
works of serious novelists and playwrights. 

The writers most frequently assailed by 
the self-appointed critic-defenders of morality 
and womankind are usually taxed with 
presenting in their writings mainly ‘‘castrat- 
ing females”, ‘‘bitches”, sexually aggressive 
females, and females who are ‘“‘not human” 
or “not fully developed persons”, females 
who are subjected to mistreatment by males, 
and so on. It is amusing that today an 
author may consistently depict the most 
unsavoury male characters, and that males 


in literature may be maimed and murdered 
however savagely, and scarcely anyone will 
protest. But let women be so treated and 
the author is a misogynist, a secret Puritan, 
a sadist, or possibly all three. 

Leslie Fielder (Love: and Death in the 
American Novel) has levelled some of the 
most sweeping accusations. Hemingway, he 
charges, has ‘“‘no women in his books!’ In 
his early writings, Hemingway intentionally 
brutalised the sexual act; in his later work, 
sexual intercourse is ‘‘unintentionally comic”. 
Hemingway is never able to make his. 
female characters ‘Shuman’, and “‘is only 
really comfortable’ when he deals with 
solitary males in their relationships with one 
another. 

In the writings of William Falkner (except 
for the last few books, which Fielder, like 
most people, thinks inferior to the earlier 
ones), “‘the fear of the castrating woman and 


‘the dis-ease with sexuality . . . attain their 


fullest and shrillest expression.” Faulkner 
treats with respect only women past the 
menopause. 

Nathaniel West, Robert Penn Warren, 
and Vladimir Nabokov, are also guilty of 
various sins against the female, according to 
Fielder, and Nabokov, in Lolita, has com- 
mitted ‘“‘the final blasphemy against the 
mythical innocence of the woman and the 
child.” 

What Fielder: thinks about the final sex 
scene in Norman Mailer’s ‘“‘Note for ‘The 
Time of Her Time’ ” (in Advertisements for 
Myself), or about, say, Poppie’s incestuous 
seduction of her father and some other 
episodes in Calder Winningham’s Erernal 
Fire, one hungers to be informed. 

True misogyny is an unwarranted generali- 
sation. It derives mainly from a male 
individual’s experiences with women, often 
beginning with his mother, and from the 
ideas to which the individual is exposed. 
With regard to the latter, specific ideas about 
sexual intercourse, and about woman’s 
nature and “‘place’’, are probably the most 
crucial in producing the misogynist (and 
other males for whom women are “a 
problem”); but political and economic, and 
even fundamental religious and philosophical 
theories and dogmas, may be involved. 
Given the facts of human history, particu- 
larly our religious traditions and the mis- 
treatment of women through the ages, it is 
remarkable that misogyny and serious 
psychosexual disturbances are not more 
prevalent and severe than they are. 

An important cause of misogyny, and 
quite likely of a great many male psycho- 
sexual problems, is an irrational and 
primitivistic fear of women. Sigmund 
Freud some years ago noted (in his paper, 
The Taboo of Virginity) that primitive man 
surrounds the female with all manners of 
taboos, and the taboo invariably implies a 
threat. The threat lies in woman’s dif- 
ferentness: her ‘‘inexplicable, mysterious 
and strange nature.”” The man fears that 
she will take away his strength, infect him 
with her femininity. ‘‘The effect of coitus in 
discharging tensions /continued on page 68 
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continued from page 66/ and inducing flaccidity 
may be a prototype of what these fears 
represent; and realisation of the influence 
gained by the woman over the man as a 
result of sexual relations, and the favours 
she exhorts by this means, may all conduce 
to justify the growth of these fears.”” Freud 
significantly adds that ‘‘There is nothing in 
all this which is extinct, which is not still 
alive in the heart of man today.” 

In the misogynistic literature, we are re- 
peatedly told that woman is more lustful than 
man, and the complaint is often voiced that 
the Creator should have conceived a better 
or less odious means of effecting perpetua- 
tion of the species. The human male, 
because of the tumescence-detumescence 
mechanism that limits the number of times 
he is able to perform the sexual act, began 
very long ago to feel sexually inferior to the 
female who is not subject, as he sees it, to 
any such limitation (as we read in the 
Garuda Purana and Aristophanes’ No Man 
Can Conquer A Woman). 

These male inferiority feelings, it is likely, 
produced several ideas that have worked to 
damage relations between the sexes. Con- 
vinced of his comparative sexual inadequacy, 
the male might have simply admitted that, 
compared to the female, he is sexually 
inferior in the matter of possible frequency 
of performance. This, however, must have 
been too distressing an admission; and an 
alternative is to denounce the female for her 
excessive lust. In this way, the male not 
only establishes his moral superiority, but 
he denies any sexual inferiority. Since 
woman is insatiably lustful, it is naturally 
impossible to satisfy her, and failure to 
satisfy her is the result of a defect in woman 
rather than any adverse reflection on the 
man. Also, since woman cannot, by her very 
nature, be satisfied, there is no need to try, 
and hence no male responsibility should she 
be left frustrated. As I have noticed in 
another work, the Victorian denial that 
woman has any sexual desires at all serves 
exactly the same end. When woman is 
regarded as a sexual being, devoid of all 
erotic desire and capacity for fulfilment, 
again there is no need to be concerned about 
her sexual satisfaction. However, in the 
case of the Victorian view, woman is at 
least tossed a bone: her lack of desire 
endows her with a certain moral superiority 
over the carnal male. Reduced to moral, 
instead of sexual, superiority, and reduced to 
a primarily spiritual, instead of a primarily 
sexual being, she is, of course, much less 
threatening. 

These same male, sexual, inferiority feelings 
may well have played a major and fecundat- 
ing role in the conception of the dualistic, 
antisexual doctrines culminating in the 
ascetic ideal. And, once sexual pleasure 
has been condemned as sinful and degrading, 
what more natural for the philosophising 
or theologising male to turn again viciously 
upon the female who tempts him to the 
fleshly indulgence that distracts him from 
his lofty spiritual goals? What is most 
admirable in a woman is chastity, since a 
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chaste woman does not drag a man down 
into the sexual slough of base animal 
passions. Yet even a chaste woman is 
dangerous, since a man may still sin by 
regarding her with lust. Therefore, let us 
doubt that any woman is truly pure. Some, 
it is true, do not engage in sexual inter- 
course; but even these are guilty of possessing 
a nature that incites the male to lustful 
thoughts. Obviously, women are instru- 
ments of the Devil; and while one’s relation- 
ship with another male takes place on a 
spiritual or at least intellectual plane, 
women have no souls and only inferior 
intellects, so that the relationship with them 
is always to some degree sexual. Who can 
be close to a woman and fail to be conscious 
of her sexuality? Or, as a priest once put it, 
Tout est connus une femme! 

Someone has said that if God had intended 
woman to be over man, He would have 
taken her from Adam’s head. Had He 
intended woman to be subordinate to man, 
He would have taken her from Adam’s foot. 
But God fashioned Eve from a rib taken 
from Adam’s side, indicating that the two 
should go through life together side by side, 
as equal partners. Unfortunately, this inter- 
pretation did not prevail among theologians, 
and as a consequence of the thinking we 
have discussed, and of various other factors, 
men throughout most of recorded history 
have attempted more or less successfully to 
own or otherwise effectively control women, 
by man’s superior physical strength, laws, 
customs, philosophies, theologies, and the 
male-created conditions of economic life, and 
have often visited the most terrible physical 
and psychological traumas upon them. 

Husbands have, in many times and places, 
been able to beat, mutilate, and even murder 
their wives with impunity. Fathers have 
been accorded the right to determine whether 
a female child should be killed or permitted 
to live. Widows have been compelled to 
destroy themselves upon the death of the 
husband. Hard-working, faithful wives of 
many years have been cast off without 
recompense to make way for younger, 
more attractive females, with starvation or 
direst poverty their only prospect. Men have 
for centuries, in the literatures of many 
lands, poured out their grievances against 
and contempt for women. Misogyny, or a 
close approximation thereto, has been cul- 
tural and ideological, not just individual and 
deriving from other personal experiential 
sources. The Battle of the Sexes—for the 
female has found ways of striking back—is 
a product of both conscious and unconscious, 
rational and irrational causes, and has long 
since become a maiming way of life. 

Doubtless some of the original causes of 
the conflict between the sexes have long 
since ceased to function. It is not impossible, 
for example, that prehistoric woman, un- 
fettered by any moral considerations, and 
psychologically less restricted in her capacity 
to engage in the sexual act, was in fact more 
“lustful” than the male, so that his sense of 
inferiority—and his envy—were based upon 
an actuality on which he employed his greater 


physical strength to bring under his control, 
and so ensure that the behaviour of the 
female would be more to his liking. Other 
sources of conflict have rather certainly been 
superimposed upon the relations of the 
sexes as the power struggle progressed, and 
are probably a consequence of it. (For 
example, men have required women to 
adorn themselves, and so increase their 
sexual attractiveness, then bitterly attacked 
women for their preoccupation with adorn- 
ment and their desire to waken lustful 
feelings in the male by that means.) Some 
differences between the sexes seem basic, 
necessarily productive of conflict, and as yet 
unalterable—perhaps never to be altered 
while the sexes exist in their present distinct 
forms. 

For example, it has been suggested that 
the male child’s relationship with his mother 
necessarily produces an early ambivalence 
to women. She is both the giver and the 
withholder of pleasures, the most important 
source of punishments and rewards. She is 
also that member of her sex from whom the 
child generalises to form conclusions and 
attitudes about females as a whole. 

Simone de Beauvoir, somewhat less 
plausibly and while discussing Montherlant, 
suggests another source of misogynistic 
sentiment that, while less universal, might be 
equally difficult to eliminate. He blames his 
mother for bringing him into the world, and, 
since she is a woman, ends by reacting 
unfavourably to all women. 

The aforementioned male tumescence- 
detumescence mechanism may be another 
inevitable source of conflict, which could 
intensify as the female becomes _in- 
creasingly emancipated and sexually free, 
and especially if this should result in less 
female frigidity and/or greater sexual respon- 
siveness. Moreover, the ‘“‘fact’’ that the 
female, in intercourse, “takes away” the 
male’s erection, and temporarily ‘‘unmans’”’ 
him, may always produce unconscious fears 
of castration, vagina dentata scarcely being 
an invention of psychoanalysts. Female 
“penis envy” too, even in a society where 
females have full equality, may be an 
unavoidable source of disharmony. 

The pain of first intercourse experi¢nced 
by some women, and which sometimes 
produces resentment against the male, may 
be one day routinely prevented by medical 
preparation of the virgin for intercourse; 
but the experiences of pregnancy and part- 
urition, and what may be the ordeal of 
caring for young children, will probably 
always cause some females to feel hostility 
for the males who have ‘‘forced” these 
experiences upon them. 

Neither are we likely to be able to prevent 
a good deal of hostility between the sexes 
based upon personal handicaps and unfor- 
tunate experiences with the opposite sex. 
Ugly and deformed men and women, 
rejected as love-partners; impotent males and 
frigid females; persons who have suffered 
through relationships with objectionable 
partners; those who generalise about the 
opposite sex on the basis of such experiences 


may then labour mightily to infect others 
with their antagonisms, and on occasion the 
more persuasive will be all too successful. 

What women would be like had they been 
spared all those centuries of subjugation and 
abuse, it is impossible to say. Simone de 
Beauvoir (The Second Sex) noting that the 
complaints about women have been remark- 
ably uniform from the time of the ancient 
Greeks up to the present, declares that what 
is called the female “character” is only a 
product of a woman’s condition in the world, 
which ‘‘has remained the same through 
superficial changes”. There is an ‘‘element 
of truth” in all the charges that woman is 
false, theatrical, self-seeking, lacks morality, 
is petty, lacks courage, is illogical, and so 
on. But if women are mediocre, lazy, 
frivolous, servile, it is because man has 
regarded her as a primarily sexual creature. 
Woman often deceives her husband “‘through 
defiance and not for pleasure”. She is 
habitually late for her appointments not 
because she is unable to be punctual, but as 
a protest against her position in a masculine 
world. 

This view that woman’s ‘‘character” in its 
actual or alleged undesirable aspects is 
entirely a product of male misogyny, or at 
least of the oppression and subjugation of 
women, must remain in the realm of specula- 
tion. That Western civilisation is today more 
or less committed to the theory that women 
will, given full equality, match the accom- 
plishments of males, cannot warrant any 
judgment that our faith in such an outcome 
is more than the product of wishful thinking. 
The typical misogynist is stating a fact when 
he says that no woman has yet equalled the 
best achievements of males in such areas as 
philosophy, painting, sculpture, music, archi- 
tecture, politics, and the sciences. When he 
declares women incapable of such accom- 
plishment, because of inherent inferiority, 
our moralistic commitment impels us to 
reject his argument and to declare that 
woman’s failure to rival men in these areas 
is entirely a consequence of what De 
Beauvoir terms her ‘‘condition’”. That may 
be true, but we cannot know that it is true, 
and therefore we cannot say with truth that 
woman’s potential for such equal accom- 
plishment is a fact any more than we can 
term it a fact that her so-called character is 
entirely the product of her regrettable 
history. Few would disagree that from a 
moral standpoint woman should be given 
every chance to realise her potentials. But 
it is impossible (legitimately) to conclude, 
as is done all too often, that what seems 
desirable is also necessarily true. 

But equality need not always mean same- 
ness. The French say vive la difference!— 
but they are thinking for the most part 
anatomically. It is probably no more than 
male arrogance to suggest, as do some 
defenders of the female, that any assertion 
that woman’s talents and capacities may 
differ from man’s is an attack upon her sex. 
Given a sufficient period of real freedom 
women may invent new art forms, or develop 
other important areas /continued on page 70 
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The Anti-Sex 


continued from page 69/ _ _—of_ activity in which 
they outstrip the male; at the same time, they 
may never equal male performance in certain 
areas which men have discovered and 
developed, and which may be better vehicles 
for the expression of masculine than feminine 
personality and creativity. 

Meanwhile, however, ambitious women 
are usually obliged to compete with males 
in areas of endeavour conceived and 
developed mainly by and for men. That 
this may have a masculising effect upon 
women has often been remarked. As a 
consequence of this the social and erotic 
relations of the sexes tend to become more 
confused and conflictual as women become 
more free and independent; and the problem 
is intensified by customs and laws carried 
over from times when male-female relations 
were widely different from those of today. 
Such customs and laws, which were intended 
to impose a rigid antisexual morality, and to 
protect a female who was unsophisticated 
and dependent, serve now in many instances 
to encourage exploitation of men by women 
and are obstacles to mutual respect and 
affection. 

Particularly, in an era of emancipated 
women, there is confusion with regard to 
proper sex réles and attitudes to sexual 


intercourse. Premarital chastity is still urged 
and applauded by most of the authorities of 
church and state, but virginity confers little 
status among friends and contemporaries. 
Unmarried girls and women often feel guilty 
if they have sexual intercourse, but also may 
feel guilty and socially inadequate if they do 
not. Told on all sides that sex should be an 
ecstatic experience, many women fail to 
receive the expected amount of pleasure and 
here, too, develop feelings of inadequacy 
and possibly of resentment toward their 
partner. Conditioned historically to a 
passive, submissive rdéle, but frequently 
urged to be sexually more aggressive, some 
go beyond the receptivity and responsiveness 
that is desirable and carry aggressiveness too 
far. Then the male, also conditioned, but to 
relationships in which the man is aggressive, 
the woman’s relatively passive, withdraws 
and may be unable to function; or he reacts 
by completing the reversion and becoming 
the passive partner, usually to the female’s 
dissatisfaction. Other females, intent upon 
asserting their new sexual “rights” make 
demands at times when the male is incapable 
of responding, then are angry or derisive 
when he fails. This kind of occurrence, most 
frequently involving husband and wife, can 
undermine the male’s self-esteem and finally 
destroy his potency with the wife, and even 
with women generally. 

The most frequently noted effect upon 
males of women’s increasing freedom has 


been withdrawal and apparent de-masculis- 
ation. Women decry this trend, but the 
change has been produced in large part by 
women, and presumably a solution to the 
problem may also be largely woman’s. If 
the female, competing with the male in 
areas he conceived and developed, inevitably 
becomes stronger and less feminine in the 
traditional sense, then men will seem weaker 
and less masculine if only by comparison. 

In the area of sexuality, it is possible that 
a female imitation of a male might result in 
a revival of the idea of woman’s lustfulness; 
a stereotype that has worked to the female’s 
great detriment thtoughout most of human 
history. In England and America, it should 
not be forgotten, woman’s greatest strides 
to emancipation were made precisely at a 
time when the female was declared to be 
devoid of all desire and capacity for enjoying 
her ‘‘conjugal duty”. This is certainly not 
to say that one would wish to return to 
Victorian morality or the notion of the 
asexual‘woman. But neither must we evoke 
afresh the demon of Woman Insatiable. 
When woman has been free sufficiently long 
a pattern of sexual behaviour appropriate 
to the needs of free men and women possibly 
will emerge. But for the present a responsive, 
receptive, participating woman will surely 
reap greater rewards than the woman who 
imitates the greater aggressiveness and 
affectionless promiscuity traditionally charac- 
teristic of the male, 
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(continued from page 14) 

work or have a tight rein on them are in- 
clined to be more moral then? 

VISCOUNT FIELDING: Is this sexually 
moral? 

PENTHOUSE: Yes, sexually moral? 
VISCOUNT FIELDING: I don’t think so 
particularly. I think the lower class is just 
as sexually promiscuous. 

PENTHOUSE: What about this question 
of morality as being a commodity sacred to 
the lower classes. Is that true? 
VISCOUNT FIELDING: No. I think mora- 
lity is an individual thing and you'll find 
people deviating from a straight and narrow 
road in any walk of life. 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: I would say 
that in the upper class there are two groups, 
the non-hunting, shooting and fishing group 
which is immoral and the hunting, shooting 
and fishing one which is not. 
PENTHOUSE: Let me ask you this. Would 
you think that the accusation that the public 
schools producea great deal of homosexuality, 
for example, is true? 

VISCOUNT FIELDING: Ah... in a way, 
yes, I think at public schools when sexual 
feelings are pent up and repressed it is pretty 
common for people to have homosexual 
tendencies, but not important ones. Once 
they leave school I think they mostly disap- 
pear. But again, it’s all down to publicity. If 
somebody who has been to Eton is caught 
in a homosexual act . . . it’s worth much 
more news value than somebody who hasn’t. 
THE HON. TARA BROWNE: I didn’t go 
to public school but a friend of mine who was 
at Eton said that the only person he knew at 
Eton who wasn’t homosexual was the only 
one who became homosexual when he /eft 
Eton. - 

LORD FOLEY: People might have this im- 
pression but you can see some very peculiar 
characters in all the capital cities of Europe. 
In any case the apparently effeminate and 
languid Englishman has always been able to 
confuse the foreigner. Remember Sir Percy 
Blakeney in ‘“‘The Scarlet Pimpernel’’? There 
really were people like this, I like to believe. 
PENTHOUSE: Do you believe in the 
‘Aristocracy of Success’, that is a privileged 
class that has earned its position through 
purely material gain in business, industry 
and the arts? You have a business, Lord 
Redesdale—what do you think? 

LORD REDESDALE: As I said in answer 
to your first question, it depends what the 
definition of aristocracy is. If it is not the 
traditional one but a class consisting of 
successful people then they are certainly 
deserving of greater rewards. In my own 
case, after ten years in advertising, I was 
able last year to satisfy a long-held wish in 
becoming my own boss. This is a luxury one 
has to pay for, but I hope I am starting to 
establish a really successful business which 


by hard work will entitle me to a reasonable 
financial return. It’s exciting and stimu- 
lating to get into not just a different job 
but also to be one of the first to start in a 
new field such as Coin Operated Dry 
Cleaning. I permitted myself the pleasure of 
selecting a name for the business which is a 
pun on my own name. I called it Redeclean. 
Although I began all this quite recently I 
have one established in the Finchley Road, 
another in Pimlico, and a third being built 
together with several other projects. Cer- 
tainly if you are prepared to work you should 
be rewarded by success and material benefits. 
SIR JOHN LEON: I thoroughly agree, 
although I do not think there is necessity of 
material gain so much, especially where 
success in the artistic world is concerned. 
SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: I quibble 
with the use of the word ‘success’. I believe 
heartily in an aristocracy of achievement in 
any field of endeavour that has earned its 
position . . . not necessarily with material 
gain... in any way. Especially in the artistic 
world, achievement is not always rewarded 
with vast material gains. Achievement comes 
in many packages. There’s a hell of a lot 
of achievement for the fellow who breeds 
beautiful horses, or excels in any of the fine 
dying-out crafts such as thatchers, wheel- 
wrights, coach builders, and sporting gun- 
smiths. That rare creature, the master 
cabinet-maker has, to my mind, qualified 
for an aristocracy of achievement . . . but the 
furnishing tycoon who has flooded the mar- 
ket with millions of hideous ‘mock’ pieces 
of machined and glued pieces of so-called 
furniture and made himself a cool million or 
two in the bargain? Well, that’s ‘success’ 
but it’s no achievement to my way of thinking. 
SIR JOHN ONSLOW: I quite agree that 
there are many examples of commercially 
successful businessmen and artists who, 
through their achievements have joined the 
ranks of the ‘privileged’. However, this class 
will never be confused with the aristocracy 
of heredity, to whom money and commerce 
are almost rude words. A possible example 
would be the world of magnates such as 
Sir Isaac Wolfson and Charles Clore, both 
of whom have attained positions of great 
privilege in their own sphere. There are 
possibly members of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron who fill positions in the com- 
panies of these magnates and are only too 
delighted to be in the company of their 
bosses. But it is difficult to imagine any such 
employee, be he ever such a ‘crawler’ pro- 
posing his boss for election to said club. 
PENTHOUSE: What’s the answer to the 
question then ? 

LORD FOLEY: My answer is that I cannot 
accept that successful people are a privileged 
class. There are successful people in all 
classes and from all backgrounds. There can 
be brilliant barrow boys and moronic 
Dukes, and vice versa. Robert Burns was 
a shepherd but he had the right answer, 
hadn’t he? 

PENTHOUSE: Do you regret having to 
earn a living, and would you work even if it 
were not financially necessary ? 


VISCOUNT FIELDING: I think automa- 
tically anybody regrets having to work; it 
would be nice to have the security of a very 
large income. I personally would like to 
indulge in things which I can’t afford to do 
properly at the moment but which would 
still involve a lot of work . . . I don’t think 
anybody objects to working basically, but 
it’s sort of having to work to get security 
that’s a universal problem. 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: I know I 
could live without working, but I feel that 
by the time I got to thirty I’d be so fantasti- 
cally bored I would probably become fan- 
tastically sexually decadent—or decadent in 
some other way. 

SIR JOHN LEON: I don’t regret it in the 
slightest. I should be bored rigid too if I 
didn’t work, whether I had to or not. 
Besides, people who do not work are in- 
variably vastly uninteresting. 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: Do 
nothing? Good God no! Probably because 
I always love whatever work I happen to be 
doing. I wouldn’t be doing it if it wasn’t a 
job I liked. I have only a very small private 
income which always seems to get quickly 
swallowed up paying income tax on what 
I earn, so I have to go to work. 

LORD REDESDALE: The idea of sitting 
around doing nothing appeals to one but 
I know I couldn’t stand it for long. I would 
soon be busy, whether mentally or actually 
making something. 

LORD FOLEY: Yes, whatever happens I 
would want to work—preferably at prac- 
tising the piano . . . or at least doing some- 
thing creative . . . but I don’t believe, as so 
many Americans do, that all people who don’t 
go daily to the office are necessarily laya- 
bouts and bums. 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: Ob- 
viously one would continue working in some 
form or another if one was very wealthy, but 
I think, to be honest, one would probably 
see to it that one had a position that one 
could take a week or two to go off ski-ing 
or sun-seeking more or less when one wanted. 
And that odd morning when one had a 
screaming hangover . . . well one would 
not have to worry too much if the office did 
not see one till lunch-time. 

PENTHOUSE: One supposes. Now, do 
you find your titles an advantage in getting 
along with other people in your profession? 
LORD FOLEY: A title is a two-edged 
sword. It can be advantageous and it can 
work against you. It depends on the cir- 
cumstances. Certainly had I not had a title 
I would have had a far greater success as a 
pianist and composer. Titled people in the 
arts are generally considered to be artistic 
amateurs, however great their talent may be. 
In fact most successful musicians, designers, 
and artists have achieved success if they 
happen to have a title by dropping it—by 
making other people forget they ever had 
one. On the other hand a title will open 
doors for you. Obviously in business this is 
an advantage. Quite often the Chairman of 
a company is unavailable—but if you have a 
title he is suddenly eager to see you. 
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THE HON. TARA BROWNE: Ah... the 
only way it could possibly be an advantage; 
say I had the same amount of money and 
the same accent and no title; is that people 
I work with knowing that I’ve got a title 
possibly don’t think that I’m quite as un- 
‘pleasant as they thought I’d be. Other than 
that, it’s probably a disadvantage. 

LORD REDESDALE: In my particular 
business the possession of a title doesn’t 
help much—sometimes it can be very 
amusing and sometimes it is decidedly a 
disadvantage. Anyway, as Lord Foley 
suggests, it always helps to get a table in a 
restaurant, even though one probably has 
to pay for it later. 


“PENTHOUSE: How'do you feel about 


this, Sir John? 

SIR JOHN LEON: I don’t know because I 
never use it and, indeed, few people except 
old friends know that I have inherited a title. 
J have only had it for a very short time since 
the death of my father last year, and I have 
been known as John Standing the actor for 
a great deal longer . . . and in my profession 
I don’t think anybody would give a damn. 
It’s what you do and how you do it that 
matters a damned sight more today. 
VISCOUNT FIELDING: Every now and 
again you come across someone who wants 
to do everything for you. The obvious first 


thing that comes to your mind is “What do 


they want?” 
SIR JOHN ONSLOW: A title is an asset 
as far as getting one’s feet inside the door is 


concerned. In fact, very few people can 
resist ‘having a gander’. All the same, a 
titled door-to-door salesman (God have 
mercy on him) will only last about fifteen 
seconds longer before being thrown out 
than his untitled colleagues. Having got 
one’s feet inside the door the custorner is 
almost invariably disappointed because, 
speaking for myself, there is no evidence of 
rank such as a top hat, or a monocle, and in 
any case I tend to look like some bloke next 
door who has just done six months at Win- 
chester for vagrancy. However, one can 
initially surmount this problem by saying 
‘old boy’ at frequent intervals, and generally 
acting in a superior way. This always fools 


them. Once business discussion starts: it 


still boils down to the fact of what value 
are your services or products to the cus- 
tomer. Nobody is going to transact business 
with you merely because of a title. 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: I hon- 
estly believe it makes no difference either way 
in the world of newspapers and broad- 
casting. I don’t think anybody gives a good 
‘God damn’ in my profession who you are, 
providing you do your job well. But there 
are many jobs where no doubt it can be a 
great advantage and others where it can be a 
distinct disadvantage. I’ll never forget being 
22374607 Trooper Sir James Scott-Douglas, 
Bart. Oh, what a field day the various sar- 
castic and heavy-witted N.C.O’s had with 
that! .. . but I got my own back when I got 
a couple of pips on my shoulder a bit later. 


PENTHOUSE: How do you think the aris- 
tocracy has weathered the ‘bloodless revo- 
lution’ of the last twenty-five years, and 
what possibilities do you see for them in the 
future? 

LORD FOLEY: Marvellously: I think the 
aristocracy will still be there, perhaps ina 
modified form, for a pretty long time to come. 
Don’t we and the British people belong to 
tradition together? 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: Yes, 
pretty damned well, all considered, mainly 
because they recognize what has happened. 
The ones who have mainly suffered are those 
upper middle class people who still talk 
rather pathetically about the good old 
days and: ‘what has come over the-country’ 
and other ridiculous platitudes. The ‘work- 
ing man’ and the aristocrat, who have a lot 
more in common and understand each other 
a damned sight better than most, weather 
these sort of changes much better than the 
others who are trying to achieve an. image 
they can never really succeed in. Kippers 
and custard . . . and no background or 
breeding . . .those are the sort of people who 
have suffered in the last twenty-five years .. . 
not the people at the opposite ends of the 
social scale . . . only those in the middle. 
SIR JOHN ONSLOW: I don’t believe the 
aristocracy has noticed any revolution, 
bloodless or sanguinary, in the last twenty- 
five years. Admittedly I was only seven 
when the revolution started and can’t clearly 
remember what things were like in the ‘good 


old days’ except that, for a penny, I was able 
to purchase my school elevenses, consisting 
of a Fyffe’s banana and a simply gigantic 
bar of chocolate. As I no longer buy choco- 
lates or bananas it is impossible for me to 
comment on any vital change in that direc- 
tion. 

VISCOUNT FIELDING: I think the only 
way in which the current aristocracy can last 
is to be successful commercially. In order 
to retain the capital which families may have 
left, land, they have to live off capital. When 
that happens soon there would be no money 
left and the land would have to be sold as 
well. To survive, to be successful, financially 
successful, they must succeed in whatever 
field they choose. 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: I think what 
Rollo says is true, but I also think that it’s 
easier for the upper classes to be more 
financially successful than other people 
because of relations and friends they know 
in positions of power. I remember, for 
instance, a number of years back there was 
some question of a bank rate leak. I think it 
rather helped a lot of people rather a lot. 
PENTHOUSE: Any other comments? 
LORD REDESDALE: I think I’ve already 
answered the first part of the question but 
for the second part I would say that indi- 
vidual members will succeed or not in direct 
proportion to their ability—just like anyone 
else. 

SIR JOHN LEON: Exactly—as with any 
other class of people . . . well, if you worked 


hard during the period; the future looks 
good and full of possibilities for all who fit 
in. 

PENTHOUSE: To sum up then. You 
represent a group of aristocrats, each of you 
successful in your own field . . . and having 
achieved a certain position in fair competi- 
tion with members of less privileged classes. 
Has this been achieved purely by economic 
necessity or by a genuine desire for self- 
expression and individual accomplishment? 
What do you say, Tara? 

THE HON. TARA BROWNE: Well, in the 
first place I’ve only been working for four 
or five months, so I don’t really know 
whether I’m successful or not, and secondly 
I was able to get this job because I-could 
work for far lower wages than anybody else. 
So the whole thing seems completely unfair 
in my case. 

SIR JAMES SCOTT-DOUGLAS: I would 
say a certain amount of all three, probably 
with more emphasis on self-expression and 
individual accomplishment. If it had been 
purely economic necessity one would have 
got involved in some heart-breaking occupa- 
tion like sitting in an office or behind a bank 
counter . . . or covering up for oneself in 
one of the socially O.K. institutions like 
Lloyd’s or the Stock Exchange or some big 
merchant banking house. 

VISCOUNT FIELDING: I’ve only been 
working for just over four years now. I 
started off in advertising and then moved on 
to Radio Caroline; and financial success can 


only be ascertained in terms of thousands 
of pounds per year and I’m not making 
thousands of pounds a year—yet, but I 
hope that I will. I think one of the things 
one has to do is work for oneself, to start 
one’s own company, and this is one of the 
few ways of making money young, and this 
I hope eventually to do. It’s really a question 
of finding the right idea with the biggest 
potential. 

PENTHOUSE: Lord Foley? 

LORD FOLEY: Both from natural want 
and dire necessity, and the ability to adapt 
one’s personal talents and accomplishments 
into a way of making a decent living. 

SIR JOHN LEON: Naturally all three 
factors have entered tremendously into any 
achievement one may have accomplished. 
SIR JOHN ONSLOW: Outside the realm 
of ‘trade’ and such respectable occupations 
as bilking the public to the tune of 5/- for a 
glimpse of the po sat on by Henry VIII 
while planning his seduction of Lady Jane 
Seymour, outside these realms of commerce 
success can roughly be apportioned as follows: 
10% What you know. 90% Who you know. 
LORD REDESDALE: Let’s put it this way: 
any success is a direct result of one’s own 
personal abilities, in my own case prompted 
by financial necessity. Anyone, whether he 
is a member of the aristocracy or not, 
naturally wants to get on. It is not as though 
having a title makes anyone emotionally, 
psychologically, or physically different from 
anyone else. 


AMAZING BREAKTHROUGH IN AMERICAN AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERING 


NOW! Run your car 


without spark plugs! 
get up to 15% more m.p.g. OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 


TRY NEW SPITFIRE JET IGNITERS 
—60 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


+ You must get faster, trouble-free starting, extra power and pep 
+ You must save up to £20 yearly on petrol and maintenance 

* These igniters must give you 50,000 miles perfect operation 
All this with lower grades of petrol. 


Independent Test Proves 
Spitfire 

Stanley Kirby of “Farmer & Stockbreeder”’ 
wrote, 
“I have found the plugs to be free from main- 
tenance needs, and to give easy starting. 
“On performance, the igniters gave a credit- 
able account of themselves. Starting under 
all conditions was instantaneous. I tested for 
starting in rain, in frost, after a long stand 
in the open, and with a near-flat battery, I 
expected trouble with the freezing conditions 
and a low battery, but even then starting was 
no problem. Apart from maintenance, 
perhaps the most important feature of the 
igniters is that they will run efficiently on 
low octane fuels. It was here that real saving 
was noticeable. There was no visible loss of 
performance or trouble in starting.” 


The secret of Spitfire Jet 
Igniters 
Your car works because petrol inside the 
cylinder is ignited by a spark. This spark 
makes the petrol burn, which causes terri- 
fic expansion. But did you know that the 
bigger the spark the faster the combustion? 
And the faster the combustion the greater 
the expansion: WITH GREATER 
POWER AND EFFICIENCY FOR 


YOUR ENGINE! 

And this is what Spitfire Jet Igniters do. 
They give you that extra sparking power, 
that greater expansion, that new efficiency. 
You get more power from your fuel. More 
miles to every gallon. Faster acceleration, 
better starting, a finer engine performance 
overnight! 


Three ways more efficient 
These igniters, instead of giving just ONE 
spark, give THREE. In spark plugs, the 
spark has to jump a spark gap. But these 
long, strong flames that Spitfire gives are 
conducted along the surface. There’s no 
gap to jump. Imagine how reliable this 
must be! Imagine how combustion in your 
engine is speeded up with this bigger 
flame! No. Why just imagine? You can 
try for yourself, FOR SIXTY DAYS! Did 
ever any product offer such a fair trial? 


All servicing now unnecessary 


Spitfires don’t clog . . . because there are no 
exposed electrodes to get clogged! And by 
the same token, electrodes don’t burn away. 
And there is no spark to be gapped, 
cleaned, or adjusted. Spitfires will never 
misfire or foul up. Incredibly they even 
function better with age! The carbon 
which stops ordinary spark plugs working 
ACTUALLY HELPS Spitfires to conduct 


better. You'll get better performance as 
time goes by! 

SMALL WONDER THEY’RE GUAR- 
ANTEED FOR 50,000 MILES. 


Seven ways you save money 
1. You get up to 15% more mileage from 
each gallon. 
2. You save up to £20 each year in 
maintenance. 
3. You get smoother, cleaner starting even 
in sub-zero weather! 
4, There are no thin wire electrodes to 
burn away. 
5. There’s no cleaning, adjusting, 
replacing for 50,000 miles. 
6. As carbon accumulates they work better, 
you save more with age. 
7. You get all these with cheaper, low- 
octane petrol grades. 

Compare them at our risk 


The real proof of Spitfire’s success comes 
from thousands of satisfied users in 


ls SPARK PLUG _ JET IGNITER 


America and Britain, but so sure are we of 
them that WE bear the risk when you try! 
For sixty days you can use them. You can 
it them pay for themselves in that time. 
AND IF YOU’RE NOT UTTERLY 
DELIGHTED, JUST SEND THEM 
BACK. As long as they’re in good con- 
dition, we're delighted to refund cash 
Promptly, cheerfully, and without any 
questions. We trust your judgment. 


KKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKK HK 


+* UNCONDITIONAL 60-DAY 4 
* MONEY BACK OFFER) ¥ 


* 4. Guaranteed against all manufacturing or * 

mechanical defect. 

2. Suarenieed to function properly for 
50,000 mil 


* 
RH 


* 3. Siarantesd? to save you at least £20 per 
z annum in petrol and maintenance. 
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en you mail the coupon, you’re not buying, only trying! We take the risk, not you. Fill 


----- 


in coupon now. In days you'll be amazed by the improvement Spitfire gives. Post today! 


Please tick required set: 


Or singly at 15s each 


One set of 6 Spitfire Jet Igniters 90s Od 
One set of 4 Spitfire Jet Igniters 60s Od 


NAME ....cccsscesscesavecssnnsasnseccsssens 


To: L.S.H. Productions Ltd., 30 Norfolk Place, London, W.2. 
Please send me my GUARANTEED SPITFIRE JET IGNITERS. 
| understand that my money will be fully refunded, if | am not completely 
satisfied and return them within 60 days. I 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO 
READERS OF PENTHOUSE 


150 CLUBS FOR SIX GNS.. 
PLUS ONE YEAR'S FREE 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
PENTHOUSE 


Now you can belong to over 150 leading Town and Country Clubs for only 6 gns. a year by joining the 


CLUBMAN’S CLUB (incorporating L.V.C.) p/us you will receive one year’s free subscription to PENTHOUSE in 


this special introductory offer. Membership lists are open, so apply now!!! 


CLUBS TO WHICH YOU WILL BELONG: 


LONDON 


NIGHT CLUBS 
ASTOR 

BLACK SHEEP 
CANDLELIGHT 
CHURCHILL'S 
DANNY LA RUE’S 
ESTABLISHMENT 
GARGOYLE 
GEORGIAN 
WINSTON'S 


DINING & DRINKING 
CLUBS 

ALBANY 

BLENHEIM 

CHALET SUISSE 
CROMWELLIAN 
DIRECTORS 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE STUDIO 
LITTLE ELEPHANT 
LIVING ROOM 
MADINGLEY 

MANDRAKE 

MONTROSE 

MONUMENT 
NIGHTINGALE 
PAINTBOX (CLUB TOKYO) 
PINK ELEPHANT 
PRESSCALA 

RAYMOND REVUEBAR 
REFECTORY 
RENAISSANCE 
SHANGHAI 

SPANISH GARDEN 
STARLITE ROOM 

TOBY GYM 

TOWN HOUSE 


LONDON cont’d. 
COUNTRY CLUBS 
BROXBOURNE 
GASCOIGNES 
GATTON MANOR 
GRAVETYE MANOR 
HEYBRIDGE 
WILLESLEY 
WROTHAM PARK 


BIRMINGHAM 
AMBASSADORS 

EDGBASTON RAINBOW CLUB 
NEW HIGHFIELD 

NOEL COURT 

PEAR TREE 

BLACKBURN 

NEW STARLIGHT 
BLACKPOOL 

EMBASSY 


BOGNOR REGIS 
LION C.Cc. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
DOMINGO 
BRIGHTON 

CLUB EDWARDE 
NEW HOVE ALBANY 
WARREN 

BRISTOL 


HENBURY COURT 
LESTER'S 


GT. MALVERN 
LINDEN MANOR 


HARROGATE 
MONTPELLIER 
SAVOY 
HUDDERSFIELD 
TOP TEN 


KINGSBRIDGE 
STOKELEY MANOR 


LEEDS 


ACE OF CLUBS 
CARIBBEAN 


LIVERPOOL 
AL FRESCO 
CABARET 


MACCLESFIELD 
RICHMONDS 


MANCHESTER 
BOOM BOOM 
BROOK HOUSE 
CABARET 

MR. SMITH’S 
QUEEN OF HEARTS 
WHISKY A’'GOGO 


MARCH 
CABARET 


MIDDLESBROUGH 
CLUB CONTESSA 
CLUB MARIMBA 


RIPON 
CHILLINGHAM 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
THE GRENADIER 


SOUTHAMPTON 


CELEBRITY 
MAGNUM 
TOP HAT 
SILHOUETTE 


SOUTHPORT 
KINGSWAY 
SOUTHSEA 
POMME D’OR 
SUNDERLAND 
*~RO-KOKO 
WETHERELLS 


TEWKESBURY 
SHUTHONGER MANOR 


TORQUAY 
ACADEMY 


WALSALL 
KILHENDRE 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
GLENGARY 
WEBBINGTON 

WIDNES 

REGENCY 


WOKING 
MICHAELS 
WOKINGHAM 
ED’S BARN 
YORK 

SOCIETY 


WALES 
ABERSOCH 
HARBOUR 
CARDIFF 


CASINO 
OCEAN 


PORT TALBOT 
CASINO 
SWANSEA 
CELLAR 


SCOTLAND 
ABERDEEN 
BLUE CHIPS 
EDINBURGH 
ROYAL CHIMES 


GLASGOW 
CORONET 
STARLIGHT ROOMS 


IRELAND 


DUBLIN 
EMBASSY 
SYBARIS 


QUEEN SQUARE 


BURNLEY 
CABARET 

NEW 77 CLUB 
CHELTENHAM 
ALBANY 


CHESTER 
BOWMERE C.C. 
CHESTERFIELD 
NEW CARLTON CABARET 
COVENTRY 
BIMBO’S 

ELITE 
DARLINGTON 
CLUB LA BAMBA 
DERBY 
BALMORAL 
FALMOUTH 
PENDENNIS 
GLOUCESTER 
LITTLE THATCH 


TO THE CLUBMAN, 
35 ALBEMARLE ST, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 HYD. 5933 


SPECIAL PENTHOUSE OFFER 24 hour answering service 


[i hereby apply for membership of the CLUBMAN’S CLUB and 
enclose the annual subscription of £6 6s. Od. Please arrange 
membership of the clubs with which the Clubman’s Club is affiliated, 
except those to which | already belong. | agree for myself and guests 

|r conform with the rules of each club visited. 


| NAME ..... 
| Aboness 


VANITY FAIR 
WINE CENTRE 


GAMING 

CHARLIE CHESTER CASINO 
ISLET TOWN 

QUENTS 

(under Crockfords management) 
SPORTING CLUB 

TROJAN 


NEWCASTLE 
CAVENDISH 
CLUB 69 

LA DOLCE VITA 
MICHAEL’S CLUB 


NORTHAMPTON 
101 CLUB 


NORWICH 
SUTTON STAITHE 


NOTTINGHAM 
STORK 


PAIGNTON 
MANOR CLUB 


PLYMOUTH 


ACE OF CLUBS 
ALSTON HALL 

LATIN QUARTER 
PALACE THEATRE CLUB 


PORTSMOUTH l = axa ineangeaiotas 
JOKERS CLUB 

TURE............ 
PRESTWICH SIGNATO 
LANCASTRIAN 


JAZZ & DANCING CLUBS 
CONCORDE 

MARQUEE 

RONNIE SCOTT 


CINEMA CLUB 
STARLIGHT 


DRAMATIC THEATRE 
CLUB 
HAMPSTEAD 


| OCCUPATION 
<n OF THE FOLLOWING CLUBS. 


THEATRE CLUBS 


CASINO DE PARIS 


NELL GWYNNE | am over 18 years of age. 


NEXT MONTH 


IN YOUR NEXT BIG ISSUE OF PENTHOUSE 
ON SALE JUNE 16 


PROSTITUTION AND MORALITY: A definitive report on prostitution 
in contemporary society—and an analysis in depth of the moral, emotional 
and sociological reasons why women become prostitutes—by HARRY 
BENJAMIN, M.D., and R. E. L. MASTERS. 


THE TREMENDOUS TRIFLE: GERALD KERSH returns with a magnifi- 
cent tale of adultrous deceit and a new slant on master-servant relations. 
THE CHICKEN FACTORY: An extraordinary grostesquerie about life, 
both animal and human, in the Orwellian-like Breeding Clinics of America; 
more humour in a jugular vane by “sick” playwright NORMAN THADDEUS 
VANE. 

THE DEVIL MAKES GOOD: A melancholic fantasy of satanic love and 
uniquely undevil-like deeds—by WALTER HARRIS. 

THE RIGHT KIND OF HOUSE: Murder with a difference—a disturbing 


tale of old timbers and buried treasure, with an ironic twist at the end— 
by HENRY SLESAR. 


ABORTION: The PENTHOUSE PANEL—consisting of a Medical Doctor, 
a Catholic Psychiatrist, a Solicitor, a Sociologist and a Woman Journalist— 
debate, for the first time in print, the myriad moral, social, legal and theo- 
logical ramifications of this explosive subject. 


LEWDO (or The Rake’s Progress): New ribaldry for the parlour game set. 


PLUS: 3 (count them). 3 fetchingly photogenic Pets baring their exclusive 
PENTHOUSE PETigrees for the first time ever. 


PLUS: More fashion, more features, more cartoons and more merriment 
for your continued and lasting pleasure. 


PENTHOUSE PICTURES 


A beautiful, frameable 10” x8” black and white print of any photograph 
(particularly the lovely and exclusive PENTHOUSE GIRLS) appearing in 
this or any issue of PENTHOUSE may be obtained by sending 6s. inclusive of 
postage and packing to the PICTURE EDITOR, PENTHOUSE MAGAZINE, 
STUDIO 6, CHELSEA STUDIOS, 410-414 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 
S.W.6. Give issue and page number and brief description of photograph 
or photographs required. 


_ SUBSCRIBE TO PENTHOUSE TODAY 


To make absolutely sure that 
you don’t miss a single festive 
issue of PENTHOUSE fill in the 
coupon and post today. 

Each month PENTHOUSE will 


Send to: Subscription Dept., Penthouse 
Magazine, Studio 6, Chelsea Studios, 
410-414 Fulham Road, London S.W.6. 


Please print Name and Address in BLOCK 


clea strive to bring you the finest 

entertainment for men_ that 
NAME: British ingenuity will allow. 
ADDRESS: 


film by a small army of in- 
trepid and resolute lensmen, 
absorbing articles on life, love 
and the world we live in, 
fiction, fashion, and cartoon- 
antics—the very best of British 
and International talent assem- 
bled exclusively for your en- 
joyment. 


ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 60s. POSTAGE 
FREE WITHIN THE U.K., 72s. INCLUDING 
POSTAGE OVERSEAS. 
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M916 STRAUSS 
Blue Danube and 
Emperor Waltzes 


Vienna Festival Orchestra 
Otto Ackermann, conductor 


M95A GRIEG 
Peer Gynt Suite 
Amsterdam Philharmonic 


irchestri 
Walter Goehr, conductor 


from among the 12 


high-fidelity, long 
playing recordings 
illustrated here 


CONCERT HALL RECORD CLUB, the world’s largest record- 
ing society, offers you—at unbelievably low prices—its vast 
repertoire of the world's finest musical masterpieces. Recorded 
in ultra high-fidelity, you can have as permanent and enduring 
possessions flawless performances of famous works by such 
renowned orchestras as the Vienna State, the London Sym- 
phony and the London Philharmonic. 

Just think of it! Avai/able at a// times in your own home—timeless 
interpretations of great music by such peerless conductors 
and artists as Josef Krips—Gianfranco Rivoli—Oistrakh. And 
these are only three from the long list of internationally known 
artists, including Monteux—Schuricht—Dorati—Kletski—Boulez 
—Boult—Barbirolli—Tebaldi—Richter, who can be heard on the 
sensitively recorded masterworks of CONCERT HALL. 
Don't hesitate. Post the coupon below today—and let genius 
be your guest. 


Take advantage of the economic and simple CONCERT HALL sys- 
tem to build up an impressive library of fine records at incred- 
ibly low cost. Post the coupon today for 3 records for only 6/-. 


ia Traviata, Carmen. 
The Marriage of Figaro 9 
The Barber of Seville 


M957 FAMOUS OVERTURES 
Traviata, Carmen, 
Figaro, Barber of Seville 


Zurich Tonhalie Orchestra, 
Josef Krips, conductor 


M969 BACH 
Sonata for 2 Violins and Piano 
n C major 


David and Igor Oistrakh, violins, 
Viadimir Yampolski, piano 


for only P Ju 


You receive immediately the three 7” L.P.s of your choice for 
just 2/- each. Every month you will receive a free copy ot the 
CONCERT HALL CLUB BULLETIN describing its latest 
releases. One of these, a 12” L.P., will be selected by its 
Musical Committee as the ‘Record of the Month’. This 
record will be posted to you, unless you instruct the Club 
otherwise in advance—by means of a postcard enclosed with 
your Bulletin. 

Members who do not want the “Record of the Month” may 
select another record or even request that no record be sent 
that month. As a member you will only be charged 26/- (plus 
postage) for the ‘Record of the Month" instead of the 35/- 
or 38/- you would normally expect to pay for such a superb 
record. Your only obligation is to buy as few as four records 
in the course of the year—from among the dozens which will 
be offered. The membership may be cancelled thereafter at 
any time you wish. 


* 


* 


* 


Each and every recording is brand new, never before 
released, making you the proud owner of a unique 
collection. 

CONCERT HALL'S nominal prices are unrivalled—made 
possible only because of the vast facilities at the Club's 
disposal. 

CONCERT HALL recordings last half as long again as 
most classical records on sale—notwithstanding the 
fact that prices are far below normal—giving you 
additional listening pleasure for your money. 
Consistent winner of the Grand Prix du Disque, Europe's 
premier award for recorded music, clearly reveals 


CONCERT HALL'S artistic and technical pre-eminence. 


For your express enjoyment CONCERT HALL retains 
the services of full-time musicologists who help advise 
and select our musical repertoire. 


CONCERT HALL is the world's largest record club, 
bringing the great music of all time into millions of 
modern living-rooms. You'll want to recommend it to 
your friends, especially if they are parents. 

CONCERT HALL uses the most advanced recording 
techniques in the world to bring great performances to 
you in your own home. 


POST TODAY— SEND NO MONEY NOW 


IMPORTANT 


Concert Hall Record Club Ltd., Dept. 35PH 
Concert Hall House, St. Ann's Crescent, London, S.W.18, 


M95A 
M916 


ADDITIONAL 
SAVING 


If you return the 
coupon within 3 days, 
you may choose 

a fourth record 

for only 2/- 


M969 
Please send me the records circled for just 2/- per record (plus postage), 
and enter my membership in the Concert Hall Record Club as described in M957 
this announcement. | agree to purchase at least 4 records in the next 12 months M939 
from among the dozens to be offered at the money-saving CONCERT HALL 
prices which save me up to 35% off normal retail prices. M982 
SEND NO MONEY NOW Sour M968 


CIRCLE THE THREE RECORDS OF YOUR CHOICE ALONGSIDE > M981 


Name. 


Address... Town...... 


County. Signature. 


This offer only applies in Gt. Britain and Northern Ireland 


M959A CHOPIN 
Five Favourites 
Viado Perlemuter, piano 


Mt 


CAPRICEIO 


ia ESPAGNOL 


M961 RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Capriccio Espagnol 


The Hajle Orchestra 
Sir John Barbirolli, conductor 


M939 TCHAIKOVSKY 
Capriccio Italien 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
Sir Adrian Boult, conductar 


M982 IMMORTAL MELODIES 
Liebestraum (Liszt) Hungarian 
Dance No. 6 (Brahms), 
Humoresque (Dvorak) 
Traumerei (Schumann) 


Pizzicato from Syivia (Delibes) 
Vienna Promenade Orchestra 


A MIDSUMMER # 
? age S DREAM : 


ie 


M968 MENDELSSOHN 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 


Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra 
Carl Schuricht conductor 


M981 INTERNATIONAL 
FOLKMUSIC 
From Spain, Italy, Israel, 
Yugoslavia, U.S.A., Russia, 
Greece and Mexico 


BEETHOVEN 
Moonlight 


Sonata 


M990 BEETHOVEN 
Moonlight Sonata 
Friedrich Gulda, piano 


M966 MOZART 
Eine kleine Nachtmusik 


Vienna Festival Orchestra 
David Josefowitz, conductor 
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